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An interview with a little girl by the managing 
editor of the New York Evening Post, first published 
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“The most successful attempt yet made to translate the facts 
of sex into terms for a child’s understanding.” 
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AST winter, when New York’s Munici- 
pal Lodging House overflowed night 
after night, some hundreds of “regulars” 


and “lifers” occupied beds. Tammany Hall 


sent them registration notices at that ad- 
dress. Commissioner Kingsbury turned 


them out and discharged the superintendent. 
I 


Since then his department has been attacked’ — 


right -and~left and his investigators have 
been assaulted. Page 188. 


"THE children of America have sent a 
whole ship’s cargo of clothes and toys 
to the children of Europe whose chimneys 


Santa Claus will not find this year. Page 


186. 


HE foreman of the Royalton mine in 


Illinois, J. B. Brown, is credited with 
saving sixty lives by his quick order to re- 
verse the air fans after an explosion. Lit- 


tle relief is needed among the thrifty fam- — 


ilies of the forty-two men who were killed. — 


The Royalton miners had elected not to © 


come under the state compensation law and 
litigation may be necessary to settle their 
claims. Page 187. 


PROGRESS of the campaign for safety 


on city streets. Page 194. 


'T HE Chicago Tribune’s plan to find’ 

American homes for Belgian orphans is 
approved conditionally by leading Belgians 
in this country and by Chicago child-help- 
ing agencies. The point is made that Bel- 


gium, which has lost most everything else, ~ 


must not be stripped of its coming genera- 
tion. Page 185. 


F,LEVEN books on the Protestant 
churches and social service. Page 197, 


A FEDERAL bulletin on court decisions 
affecting labor. Page 193. 


HE American Federation of Labor is 
developing from its original trade-group 
idea toward recognition of some form of 


industrial unionism, writes Professor Carl- — 
ton. Its future depends upon its ability to 


keep step with the times. Page 191. 


YM. C. A. work abroad has become 

largely work among the troops. Two 
hundred thousand members including nearly 
all the secretaries are following the colors. 
Page 198. 


ALTHOUGH Moody did his chief work 

before the day of organized social sery- 
ice, his life was filled with the spirit of 
service to his neighbors, Mr. Rawson finds. 
Page 196. 


ROCHESTER gives popular lectures to 
teach large groups of people how to 
live a little longer. Page 185. 


GRAPHIC Methods for Presenting Facts, 
a new book, will be of prime service 
to all who are arranging exhibits and charts 
or trying in any way to present social] facts 
in a way to appeal to the eye. Page 195. 


CHARLES B. BARNES has been appoint- 

ed director of the new employment 
bureau and labor exchanges of New York 
state. Page 192. 


O STRETCH THE SPAN OF 
HUMAN LIFE 


“LIVE A LITTLE longer” is an un- 

isual campaign slogan in days when life 
s held so cheaply. But in Rochester, 
N. Y., it is a popular slogan for a move- 
nent to spread health education. 
_ Two years ago the superintendent of 
schools had the idea that there are prob- 
ibly thousands of women in the com- 
munity who would be glad to learn more 
ubout the prevention of sickness and the 
sare of the injured. Starting with one 
nan, this idea had so grown within a 
year that it was embodied in a petition 
o the Board of Education signed by 
3,000 tax payers. Endorsements were 
secured from the Union Ministerial As- 
sociation, the Chamber of Commerce 
ind the Woman’s Educational and In- 
Justrial Union. 

In January, a course on health educa- 
tion for women over 18 years was open- 
2d at the East High School. The class, 
which numbered over 100, had two les- 
sons a week for 12 weeks, one taught 
by a woman doctor, the other by a train- 
ed nurse. The pupils paid for enroll- 
ment $1 which was returned at the close 
of the course to all who had attended 
30 per cent of the lessons. 

So successful was the venture that in 
Ictober, similar courses were started in 
the schools in different sections of the 
sity. Moreover, with the idea proved 
yracticable and the course practical, 
he sponsors of the movement solicited 
the co-operation of the Rochester Life 
Underwriters. As a result, a score of 
ocal insurance agents, representing the 
argest insurance companies in America, 
orepared a descriptive folder for policy- 
10lders and are urging their home offices 
‘0 advocate the movement in all-cities. 

The courses this fall were shorter 
than those of last year, but they were 
yut on the same principle after confer- 
ence with Dr. Zimmer of the Board of 
Education and Dr. George M. Goler, the 
tity health officer. 

The schedule includes lessons in how 
o observe, record and report symptoms; 
when to do nothing until the doctor ar- 
rives; what is proper food for the sick 
and how it sh-uld be prepared; how to 
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care for children; how to make the aged 
comfortable. 


“Occasional lectures on these sub- 
jects,” states the folder of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association, “are compara- 
tively common. But so far as we have 
been able to learn the giving in the pub- 
lic schools for adults of a connected, 
consecutive course of lessons in the day 
as well as in the evening is entirely 
new.” 


STREET signs in deep mourn- 

ing have proved as success- 
ful as they are lugubrious in rais- 
ing Buffalo’s share of the Belgian 
Relief Fund, set at $36,000. 


A LARGE committee of women 

under the leadership of 
Mabel Wilcox is soliciting contri- 
butions of $2.50 a month each 
from the women of Buffalo, which 
is used in paying wages to unem- 
ployed women for making gar- 
ments for the Red Cross. The 
Charity Organization Society and 
the settlements are supplying the 
sewing women. 


Tus kills two birds with one 

stone. It helps the idle women 
and furnishes the garments which 
well-to-do women had _ pledged 
themselves to make. 
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INDING AMERICAN HOMES FOR 
WAR ORPHANS 


Tue Cuicaco Tribune announces 
a bold proposal and plan to find Ameri- 
can homes for homeless children, orphan 
or half-orphan, among the war-stricken 
peoples. It proposes first to appeal for 
the opening of good homes which, be- 
cause they are childless or simply chari- 
table, can make room for a homeless 
child. To aid it in investigating families 
applying for children, it has appealed for 
the co-operation of the child-helping 
agencies in Chicago. To provide for the 
careful selection of children abroad and 
to guard against any mental or physical 
defect, it proposes that physicians and 
nurses especially equipped to make the 
inspection be sent to the war zone. 

Prominent among the Tribune’s staff 
entrusted with this difficult undertaking 
is Dr. W. A. Evans, formerly health 
commissioner of Chicago and now editor 
of its health department. 

The Belgian refugees are expected to 
furnish the first and the most children 
for both temporary care and for per- 
manent adoption in American homes. 
The Belgian minister at Washington has 
forwarded the details of the Tribune’s 
plan to his government. The Belgian 
consul at Chicago, Cyrille Vermeren, 
while keenly appreciative of this and of 
other tokens of American sympathy for 
the Belgian people, thus expressed his 
conditional approval of the plan: 


“It appears to me that our first effort 
should be to take care of all the children 
we can in Belgium, and to preserve them 
for Belgium. If they cannot 
be cared for in their native country, 
I know of nothing that would be so fine, 
so charitable, so christian-like as to bring 
them to this country to care for them 
here. It appears to me at first glance 
that possibly there might be many legal 
difficulties. I am sure, however, that all 
difficulties could be surmounted in fac- 
ing the actual task of caring for the 
orphans.” 

Madame Vandervelde, wife of the 
noted Socialist author and leader, who is 
in the Belgian cabinet, while heartily 
commending the plan, also doubted, “if 
the plan to take care of the war orphans 
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FROM THE CHILDREN OF 
AMERICA TO THE CHILDREN 
OF EDROPE. 
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Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


THERE WILL BE A SANTA CLAUS 


can work out to any great extent at this 
time, because there is a condition of con- 
fusion existing, the like of which the 


world never saw _ before.” And she 
added: 
“That there may be difficulties and 


complications at first in working out the 
plan, should not in the least deter those 
who have it in hand from pursuing it 
vigorously, for the time will come when 
at the end of the war, the Belgian peo- 
ple will again take up their residences in 
their war stricken country, and there 
will be so many beautiful little children 
without parents, without homes, without 
knowledge of what became of father or 
mother, as will touch the heart of the 
world.” 


The Tribune also quotes ‘one of the 
most experienced men in the county in 
all lines of social work,” as suggesting, 
“that European war widows, while re- 
luctant to give up any of their children 
permanently, might be more than glad to 
send them to spend two or three years in 
a good American home, or until they are 
able to establish themselves again in 
their native lands.” 

In line with these cautionary sugges- 
tions is the following action of the IIli- 
nois Children’s Home and Aid Society in 
response to the Tribune’s request for its 
co-operation: 

“The executive committee of the II- 
linois Children’s Home and Aid Society 
are perhaps in a peculiar position to un- 
‘derstand and sympathize with the afflic- 
tions and problems of the destitute chil- 
dren of war-stricken Europe and can 
see in the plan of the Chicago Tribune 
great possibilities for ameliorating the 
distress. In the majority of cases the 


mother is probably living and the com- 
mittee believes that these children should 
be saved to them so that they may not be 
doubly afflicted in the loss of both hus- 
band and children. 

“The society gladly responds to the 
Tribune’s request for co-operation, with 
the understanding, 

“First. That in assuming either tem- 
porary or permanent care and custody 
of the children from the warring na- 
tions, all laws and regulations of the 
United States government and of indi- 
vidual states affected by the work, be 
complied with both in letter and in 
spirit. 

“Second. That satisfactory and defi- 
nite arrangements be made with repre- 
sentatives of the governments from 
which the children come concerning 
questions of custody, care and final dis- 
position of each child. 

“Third. That either through, . physi- 
cians representing our government, or 
other responsible medical authority all 
questions of mental and physical sound- 
ness shall be adequately covered. 

“Fourth. That since the society is al- 
ready carrying heavy burdens and its 
normal work is exceptionally heavy, any 
additional responsibilities must bring 
with them means of financial support. 

“The society believes that the family 
home affords the best possible kind of 
care for normal children who must be 
separated from their own people and it 
believes that the stricken children of the 
war zone will be welcomed to American 
firesides until a happier time prevails. 

“Under these conditions the society 
gladly extends the services of its state- 
wide organization for the careful inves- 
tigation of families applying for children 
and the supervision necessary to safe- 
guard all the interests of the child.” 


. “Christmas Ship,” alias Jason, a United — 
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OFF FOR EUROPE 


G Torr Fo OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Into THE GREAT hull of the 

States collier all newly painted for the ~ 
occasion, have swung forty-three car- — 
loads of gifts-for children in the war- 
ring countri¢és of Europe. y 
These gifts have come from all parts |} 
of the country, four carloads holding © 
more than 200,000 articles, coming from | 
California alone. Forty-three railroads | 
and all the great express companies have | 
given free transportation to Bush Ter- } 
minal in Brooklyn, and Norton, Lilly & 
Co., gave the use of a pier for the actual ~ 
loading. City authorities, churches, mail 
carriers, department stores, individual — 
firms,—all have helped by service, special } 
prices, and donation. The very dock- | 
men, hauling barrels and packing cases, | 


e 


if for something more than wages.. pi 
This modern Jason sails away not to a 
find a golden fleece but to take many a i 
warm and woolly one to homeless and | 
impoverished children. For the main - 
part of its cargo is garments,—garments ~ 
by the thousands, chiefly for children; | 
some for women; a few for men. Ten © 
per cent of the cargo is food; 30 per | 
cent, toys, according to the estimate of 
Ensign Baker, who supervised the load- 
ing. 
All this material was received at one 
of the terminal’s lofts; there sorted, re- 
packed and marked for Belgium, Ger- 
many, France, Austria and Hungary, © 
Servia and Greece. It is expected that ~ 
the gifts for Russia will sail directly to 
Archangel and be forwarded thence to 
Petrograd. In all countries, the things — 
will be distributed by the Red Cross. 

This splendid result has followed two 
months of planning and hard work. On ~ 
September 5 the Chicago Herald printed 
an appeal addressed to the children .of 
America. | 

The plan then presented had been © 
originated’ by James Keeley, of the 
Herald, and has since become well 
known through 200 newspapers which © 
have since co-operated, “from the 
Golden Gate to Gotham.” Children 
everywhere have worked, earned, sacri- 
ficed and given. In schools, they have 
held plays or fairs, netting good results — 
“for the Santa Claus Ship.” One school 
sent in $616.56. In another, an indus- 
trial class made thirty little flannelette 
nighties and twenty-three soft little 
petticoats. One child brought an apron. 
in the pocket of which was sewed a 
penny and a little note “From a Polish 
girl to a Belgian girl.” Four marbles— 
three agates and an alley—rolled from 
the pocket of a boy’s coat that was being 
repacked on the pier. 

Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls have 
lent a hand. In Philadelphia grown-ups 
helped in the “child federation,” receiv-— 
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eo Welfare 
‘ing and forwarding all material from a 
specially decorated pavilion. 
| The cosmopolitan playgrounds in 
large cities have shared in the plan. 
“The Christmas Ship plan is finding 
great favor,” said one playground man- 
ager. “A thousand German, Polish and 
|Irish children play together on our 
| grounds every day. The Christmas idea 
| will do a great deal toward instilling 
into the hearts of these children a love 
| of peace.” 
| Many special gifts—baby outfits, un- 
| used; parcels of little clothes but slightly 
| worn; dolls, newly dressed—were found 
|among the simpler, more substantial 
| shawls, Tam-o’-Shanters, mittens, muf- 
flers, and what not. The things are al- 
| most all new. And they are attractive 
| as well as useful. 

Money sent to the central fund is re- 
ported by the Chicago Herald as suffi- 
cient to buy “1,500 woolen scarfs, 1,500 

woolen shawls, 5,000 woolen toques, 
4,800 woolen caps, 144 woolen jackets, 
and 156 pairs of woolen leggings.” 

' The “Santa Claus Ship” left the pier 
duly, but anchored in New York bay 
until all dangers of Friday the thirteenth 
were past, and then put out to sea. 


‘ HE SAVING COURAGE OF A 
MINE FOREMAN 


Frrry-TWwo MEN were killed in a 
gas explosion in the north mine of the 
Franklin Coal and Coke Company at 
Royalton, Ill., October 27. At least sixty 
others might have lost their lives but for 
the quickness and resolution of the mine 

- foreman, J. B. Brown, who was cour- 
ageous enough to order the air current 

‘reversed within a minute after the ex- 

_ plosion—the very thing which is blamed 

_ for increasing the death toll at the 
Cherry disaster five years ago. 

_ The last cage load of 357 men had just 

- gone down the shaft and Brown himself 

was waiting for the return of the cage, 

when the explosion occurred. _ With 

the memory of the criticism of what 
was done at Cherry, it was a terrible 
tesponsibility for Brown to take. But 
like a flash, he ordered the fans reversed 
and then threw his own life in the bal- 
ance by going down the shaft to notify 
the men who might be endangered by 
his action. 

As he expected, he found men lying 
all around the foot of the shaft gasping 
for breath, but already the reversed 

_ fans were pouring fresh air down upon 

them. He sent 52 of them, in all stages 

of exhaustion, to the surface. Then, 
with his helpers, he rushed into the 
workings. They met and turned back 

_ thirty-eight men, and then penetrating 
the farthest workings, they found and 

sent to the surface 213 others who did 
not know there had been an explosion. 

The state mine examiners, who arrived 

_ soon after the accident, declare that the 

_ place where the explosion occurred had 


already been pointed out as dangerous, 
and that the men had been warned 
against going into that part. Two days 


before the accident, the company’s mine 


examiner had reported gas there and had 
put a barrier across the tracks so that 
no one could enter that part of the mine 
without being warned. Again, only four 
hours before the explosion, the com- 
pany’s examiner had made another ex- 
amination, and had found gas. In proof 
of his statement to this effect, the res- 
cuing party which brought out some of 
the bodies, fell over the rail from the 
car track which the examiner had placed 
there as a bar. On it was plainly legible 
the warning he had chalked: “Gas— 
Danger.” 

The state mine examiners who went 
over the workings and made inquiries, 
gave it as their opinion that some un- 
identified miner ignored the warning 
and entered the gas-filled room with an 
open lamp. 

Rescue parties were sent from neigh- 
boring mines, and within an hour help 
arrived from the mine rescue station at 
Benton, Ill. The United States Bureau 
of Mines rescue car went from Evans- 
ville, Ind., and its trained rescue work- 
ers gave good service in reviving the 
men who were brought out unconscious. 
Six Negro miners from the rescue crew 
of the Madison Coal Corporation, near 
St. Louis, were foremost in the rescue 
work. The first doctor to reach the 
scene was Paul Springs, a Negro phy- 
sician, who led the efforts to resuscitate 
men overcome by the gas. 

Of those who lost their lives, thirty 
were married, but the families of ten are 


A RECOMMENDATION BY THE 
GOVERNOR 


To the People of the State of 
Michigan, 
Greeting : ; 

Michigan is making a vigorous 
effort to “stamp out’ hog cholera. 
Hogs are marketable. 

Michigan is making a vigorous 
effort to “stamp out’ tuberculosis 
in catile. Cattle are marketable. 

Why not make a strenuous ef- 
fort to “stamp out” tuberculosis 
im men, women and children? 
Human beings aye priceless. 

I, Woodbridge WN. Ferris, gov- 
ernor of Michigan, most carnestly 
urge physicians, health officers, 
nurses, teachers, mayors and vil- 
lage and city officials to attend 
the Eighth Annual Convention of 
the Association for the Preven- 
tion and Relief of Tuberculosis, 
at Muskegon, October 27 and 28. 
for the purpose of arousing 
Michigan to a full realization of 
the importance of banishing the 
White Plague from our great 
state. 

WoopprincGe N. Ferris, 
Governor. 
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still in Europe. Ten of the dead were 
Americans, twenty-eight Slavs, and four- 
teen Italians. Twenty-five men were in- 
jured, but only two seriously. 

The Royalton mine is rated one of the 
best in Illinois, both as to working con- 
ditions and product. It is worked by 
two shifts, producing about 2,700 tons a 
day. The present company, of which J. 
L. Mitchell of St. Louis is president, has 
owned the mine about four and a half 
years. Royalton, now a town of 2,000 
inhabitants, dates from the sinking of 
the shaft about six years ago. 

There was little need for emergency 
aid for the families, for the mine had 
been running steadily at full capacity 
for months, and the men were earning 
an average of $90 a month, with indi- 
vidual entries as high as $200 a month. 
Pay day came two days after the acci- 
dent, and the men’s wages were paid di- 
rectly to their dependents. The State 
Federation of Labor granted each fam- 
ily $200 immediately, the local union 
levied an assessment for them, a collec- 
tion will be taken from all the other lo- 
cals in the state, and in addition to all 
this the men were thrifty and had saved 
money. The company bought cemetery 
lots and buried the dead. 

Representatives of the Italian and 
Russian embassies visited the mine and 
examined the conditions, and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross had its district manager 
from Chicago, J. J. O’Connor, on hand. 

The miners working for this company 
had elected not to come under the pro- 
visions of the workmen’s compensation 
act, so that if there is disagreement over 
the responsibility for the accident, liti- 
gation may be necessary to settle the 
claims. 

The gas was detected and the miners 
were prohibited from entering the work- 
ing where it was, and the bratticing 
to remove the gas had been undertaken, 
in accordance with the law, passed af- 
ter the Cherry disaster. Nothing more 
could have been done to prevent the ex- 
plosion, except to close the mine while 
the gas was being removed from this 
one working. That would have prevent- 
ed the miners from working elsewhere 
in the mine, against which they would 
probably have protested. 


RMY SERVICE NOT WORK IN 
THE ORDINARY SENSE 


OnE John Hugh Williams has 
set at naught the Islington Board of 
Guardians who offered him, an idle man, 
employment in the British army, and 
has put on the record a court decision 
that service with the colors is not work 
in the ordinary sense. 

Williams, who was an inmate of the 
Cornwallis Road Workhouse, Holloway, 
was summoned before the North London 
Police Court by the Islington Board of 
Guardians for refusing to maintain him- 
self. The London Charity Organisation 
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Review for October tells of the case, 
though it does not make clear why a 
young man of thirty-two, apparently 
able-bodied enough to be considered for 
the army, should be an inmate of a 
workhouse unless unemployment in Lon- 
don is much worse than Americans have 
been led to believe. 


“On behalf of the guardians it was 
stated that the defendant was given an 
offer to enlist in the army. He was an 
able-bodied man and the recruiting offi- 
cer would have accepted him subject to 
a medical examination. It was submitted 
that, having been offered work by the 
recruiting officer and having refused, 
the defendant came within section 3 of 
the vagrancy act. 

“The Holloway recruiting sergeant, in 
evidence, said that he went to the work- 
house at the request. of the assistant- 
master to see app@zants for enlistment. 
Thirteen volunteered for the army, but 
the defendant said that under no circum- 
stances would he join. He was offered 
service with the Royal Fusiliers or the 
Foot Guards. In reply to the magistrate 
the defendant declared that he did not 
wish to volunteer. Mr. d’Eyncourt [the 
magistrate], in dismissing the summons, 
said he did not consider that the offer 
made to the defendant was work in the 
ordinary sense, and an unwilling man 
was not the sort of person who was 
wanted in the ranks of the British 
army.” 


OLDIERS’ vs. WORKINGMEN’S 
S BENEFITS 


THE VIGILANCE of those respon- 
sible for the democratic social legisla- 
tion in England against any letting down 
of its standards is emphasized by their 
watchfulness of the war relief measures. 

The local government board’s re- 
cent circular stating that the allowances 
and allotments to soldiers’ families 
would be made through the local 
branches of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families’ Association is meeting with 
strenuous objection. Their claim to 
compensation is recognized by critics to 
be the same as that met by the work- 
men’s compensation act. While under 
that act the family of an employe who 
is killed receives from 150 to 300 
pounds, a soldier’s widow is allotted 
only five shillings a week and a disabled 
soldier and his family from ten to seven- 
teen shillings. The allowance to a sol- 
dier’s wife while separated from her 
husband is seven shillings seven pence 
in addition to three shillings six pence 
allotted from the husband’s pay. An 
additional shilling two pence for each 
child with seven pence from the hus- 
band’s pay supplement the meager stip- 
end. 

This contrast is used to show the state 
to be the meanest employer, and the 
question is raised, ‘““Why should the state 
treat its soldier employes worse than it 
allows other employers to treat their 
work people?” 


OLITICS STRIKING BACK AT THE CHARITIES DE. || 
p PARTMENT—By WINTHROP D. LANE I 


The Civil Service 
Investigation in 


New York 


Il 

The preceding articles in this 
series were: 

Humanizing the Work of a 
Department of Public Charities, 
November 7. 

Clash of the Routineers and 
the Inventors over the Merit Sys- 
tem, November 14, 


We have already seen that two of the 
most active branches of New York city’s 
Fusion administration are under fire. 
It becomes important to know whether 
these branches merely share the blanket 
obloquy that all reform administrations 
come to expect, or whether they may 
have called upon their own heads the 
via’; of a particular wrath. 

The political guilt of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission, aside from 
its unspoilsmanlike conduct in really up- 
holding the merit system, centers chief- 
ly in the abolition of its Labor Bureau 
as a separate unit of organization. This 
bureau formerly had charge of the La- 
bor Class in the civil service, a class 
consisting for the most part of unskilled 
laborers in the city’s government, who 
are subject only to physical or practical, 
non-competitive examination. Those 
who pass the required tests are put on 
eligible lists and are given jobs in ac- 
cordance with the priority of their ap- 
plications. 

This work, the commission early came 
to believe, did not require the existence 
of a separate bureau. It therefore abol- 
ished three clerkships at total salaries 
of $8,000 a year, and assigned their 
duties to the departments that perform 
similar services for the other classes. 
During the present investigation four 
former municipal civil service commis- 
sioners testified that they also had con- 
sidered, though they had not seriously 
planned, the abolition of the bureau. 

But the commission trod on the toes 
of dispensers of political patronage in 
abolishing this bureau, which controlled 
appointments to 17,000 jobs. It had 
long been suspected that word was often 
sent out to favored groups of political 
followers, informing them that large 
numbers of employes would soon be 
wanted and that those who were spry 
would secure the benefits of early ap- 
plication. Though this was _ never 
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proved, the long lines of men who rose i 
from the ground, application in hand, in || 
the nick of time, was a bit of tell-tale |) 


evidence of ‘manipulation. 


Another ‘politically offensive act of |) 
the commission was the change in its | 
Although the former |/ 
secretary, Frank A. Spencer, resigned, it | 
is an open secret that he was persona |) 


Own secretary. 


non grata to the new members of the 
commission. 


who, as secretary of the Civil Service 


Reform Association, had signed thet! 
chargés against the New York state) 
commission submitted to Governor ” 


Glynn last March. It is this state com- 
mission that for ten weeks has been 


probing the iniquities of the municipal 


body. 
So much for the local commission. 
The Department of Public Charities 


also has done those things which, ac- |} 


cording to the spoilsman’s code, it ought 
not to have done. It discharged Wil-_ 
liam C. Yorke, superintendent of the 
Municipal Lodging House and friend of 
Tammany Hall, and it converted et 
lodging house itself from a private hotel — 
fore mole hangers-on into an impar- 
tial hostelry for homeless men and wom- 
en. f 

Here is a story that has never been 
fully told. Commissioner John A. 
Kingsbury went into office with a new 
conception of what the city’s free lodg- 
ing house might become. Erected in 
1908 at a cost of $400,000, having ac- | 
commodations for nearly a thousand peo- 


He had long been identi- — 
fied with Tammany Hall, and, to makes, 
matters worse, the new commission em-_ 
ployed in his stead Robert W. Belcher, 
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ple, and located within convenient dis- — 


tance of the centers of congestion, this 
six-story structure affords comfortable 


sleeping quarters to many who could not — 


pay for their night’s shelter. 

Mr. Kingsbury believed that it shoalal 
do more than this. He believed that an 
ideal lodging house should have an em- 
ployment agency; a varied industrial 
plant prepared to operate twenty-four 


7 


hours a day; a staff of visitors to ex- 


amine the physical, 
condition of applicants and send to hos- 
pitals, asylums, farm colonies, and work- 
houses those needing the treatment 
found there. 

Like many other social workers, Mr. 
Kingsbury had heard the common rumors 
that guests at the lodging house were ill 


treated, that favoritism was shown, and ~ 


that Superintendent Yorke was. incom- 
petent. On the other hand, he had 
heard it often put forth as a justifica- 
tion for these conditions that the men 
who slept there were “bums” and vag- 
rants, that they didn’t want work, that 
all they desired was to fleece the city of 
an undeserved night’s shelter. 
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Mr. Kingsbury was warned against 
any investigation of the superintendent. 
Other commissioners, he was told, had 
sought light on the superintendent’s 
competency and had failed. Mr. Yorke 
was a veteran of the Civil War and the 
friend of “Fourteenth Street.” 

Nevertheless, before his administra- 
tion was a month old, Mr. Kingsbury had 
started work. William Alberti Whiting, 
whose experience with homeless and 
destitute men in Red Hook, the Navy 
Ward district, and “Hell’s Kitchen,” 
equipped him for the task, began an in- 
vestigation of 2,000 men who visited 
the lodging house in March. With the 
aid of experienced investigators and 
specialists in both physical and mental 
diagnosis, he soon discovered that the 
population of the house did not consist 
solely of “bums.” < 

Nineteen per cent of the 2,000 were 
found to be permanently incapacitated, 
physically or mentally, from work— 
their health broken, minds enfeebled, or 
character gone. For these proper in- 
Stitutional care seemed to be the only 
humane treatment. Eighteen per cent 
were, on their own confession, vag- 
rants by choice or confirmed inebriates. 
For vagrants the state has a special 
farm not yet in operation; for inebri- 
ates the city has its own farm already 
running on a small scale. Nine per 
cent of the men examined were suffer- 
ing from temporary physical incapacity 
and needed medical or hospital treat- 
ment. 

The remainder, 54 per cent, were 
found to be able and willing to work, 
yet ever in danger of degenerating from 
enforced idleness, insufficient food and 
the hopelessness that comes from daily 
tramping the streets in unsuccessful 
search for employment. These consti- 
tute the class for whom an ideal muni- 
cipal lodging house, in Mr. Kingsbury’s 
view, ought to consider itself not only 
a temporary refuge but a.stepping stone 
to self-support. 

While Mr. Whiting was making this 
study, his eyes and ears were taking in 
other things. By winning the confidence 
of lodgers he gathered specific details 


about the mismanagement so widely 
rumored. Evidence fell into his hands 
and was promptly laid before Mr. 
Kingsbury. 


Mr. Kingsbury ordered Mr. Whiting | 


to drop the study of lodgers and de- 
vote all his staff to an investigation of 
the management of the lodging house. 

Almost immediately things began to 
happen. One of Mr. Whiting’s first dis- 
coveries was that from 100 to 200 “un- 
paid helpers” were constantly employed 
—three or four times as many as are 
needed, as shown by the fact that at 
present the number averages forty-two. 
These men worked for their board and 
lodging. Many of them had held their 
positions for years. Fifty of them were 
found to have definite political connec- 
tions. 

Another discovery was that the house 
sheltered, exclusive of the unpaid help, 
approximately two hundred “lifers,” that 
is, men who returned to the house night 
after night and were admitted without 
question. The law prohibits the lodging 
house management from giving more 
than three nights’ lodging in one month 
to the same person without ascertaining 
whether that person actually needs to be 
sheltered by the city. No attempt at 
such an investigation was being made. 

Among the unpaid helpers and 
“lifers,” Mr. Whiting found, were a 
number of members of a political or- 
ganization on the West Side, known as 
the Gopher gang. This gang works in 
the district of which Frank J. Goodwin 
is Tammany leader. As deputy com- 
missioner of public charities during the 
administration preceding Mr. Kings- 
bury’s, Mr. Goodwin had jurisdiction 
over the Municipal Lodging House. 
During Mr. Whiting’s investigation, 
many of the “regulars” openly boasted 
that Mr. Goodwin had put them into the 
house, and as openly defied any one to 
put them out. 

This favoritism was going on at a 
time when the ratio of unemployed to 
organized wage-earners in New York 
state was greater, with one exception, 
than it had been any winter for seven- 
teen years. 


As the nature of the investigation be- 
came known, those who were conduct- 
ing it met with every sort of obstruc- 
tion. Their work compelled them to 
spend day and night at the lodging 
house. Threats of assault upon them 
were openly made. Two detectives 
from Lieutenant Scherb’s squad, brought 
into the house in the garb of lodgers, 
warned Mr. Whiting not to go out of 
their sight. 

On the night of April 9 the strain 
broke. About midnight a man named 
Butler, Mr, Yorke’s night registry clerk, 
who had been a ringleader among those 
obstructing the investigators, struck Sig- 
mund Simons, one of Whiting’s men. 
Butler ran but was stopped by the re- 
volvers of the two detectives. A few 
days later he was tried and fined $5 for 
disorderly conduct! 

A few days before his trial it had 
been rumored that several aldermen 
would be at court because they were 
anxious “to get at [Mayor] Mitchel 
on this deal.” When the case was call- 
ed the room contained a crowd of But- 
ler’s friends, declared to be members of 
the Gopher gang, and Alderman John 
F. McCourt, of Butler’s district. As 
Whiting, Simons, and the two detectives 
were leaving the courtroom, they were 
surrounded and “rushed.” Mr. Simons 
reported the affair as follows to Mr. 
Kingsbury: 


“The alderman particularly taking the 
lead, shaking his fist in my face, said: 
‘You'll get yours, you dirty big pimp, 
taking up the room in the lodging house, 
eating three meals a day that some poor 
deserving man should have had. You 
on an investigation? Why,’ he said, 
‘you’re too lousy to be on an investiga- 
tion and you'll get yours. Then turn- 
ing to Mr. Whiting, he repeated some 
other opprobrious epithets. He said: 
‘We'll investigate you and send you to 
the soup house and if you ever come on 
the West Side, Ill fix you.’ ‘ 
One of the men said something about 
my being able to fight, why didn’t I try 
it out now?” 


The trifling fine imposed on Butler 
failed to scare off those who were ob- 


WAITING IN LINE AT THE MUNICIPAL LODGING HOUSE 


After an investigation of the management, Commissioner Kingsbury suspended Superintendent Yorke, a Tammany man, at 
2.30 one morning. Ever since that night, Mr. Kingsbury’s Department of Public Charities in New York has been under political 
fire for this and other attempts to introduce efficiency and social service into the city’s care for homeless and unemployed men. 
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structing the investigation. A few days 
later Mr. Whiting reported to Mr. 
Kingsbury: 


“The men who, have been working 
with me were again threatened last night 
and live in momentary expectation of a 
clash with hired thugs. An at- 
tempt was made to trap Sloane in a 
cheap hotel on the West Side. : 
He heard side remarks— There is that 
lodging house guy.’ He sneak- 
ed out another way and came to me for 
shelter and protection.” 


Meanwhile the investigators were 
making new discoveries. One of these 
was that considerable sums of money 
in the aggregate had disappeared from 
the trousers’ pockets of lodgers. The 
records of the house showed that during 
October, November and December, 1913 
—the last three months before Mr. 
Kingsbury went into  office—$541.25, 
$511.30 and $417.93, respectively, were 
reported by lodgers to have been stolen. 

Another irregularity uncovered was 
the mysterious disappearance of large 
quantities of food. Some of these thefts 
were traced to particular men among 
the favored “regulars.” The extent of 
the peculations and the waste due to im- 
provident management may be gleaned 
from the fact that during May, June, 
July and August, 1913, under Mr. Yorke, 
146 pounds of meat per capita was 
brought into the lodging house, while 
during the same months this year, 73 
pounds, or exactly one-half, was brought 
in. If this ratio were maintained 
throughout the year, there would be an 
annual saving, on meat alone, of $5,- 
748.75. 

Following the outbreaks already de- 
scribed, relations between the investiga- 
tors and those “on the inside’ at the 
lodging house grew daily more tense. 
On Friday, April 24, Mr. Whiting re- 
ported to Mr. Kingsbury that the wit- 
nesses on whom he was depending for 
evidence of mismanagement were being 
spirited away or were disappearing of 
their own accord. 

Saturday night Charles Day, one of 
Mr. Whiting’s investigators, left the 
lodging house alone. He had not gone 
far when he was accosted by Bert 
Jaudray, the barber at that time at the 
lodging house. Jaudray started to spar 
and Day, supposing him to be in fun, 
sparred back. Suddenly Jaudray whip- 
ped out a small razor attached to his 
watch fob and cut Day across the 
cheek. He was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for one year for this assault. 

Sunday morning Mr. Kingsbury, 
learning that Day had been attacked, 
went to the lodging house. There he 
found that the detectives, whose num- 
bers had been increased, regarded the 
situation as extremely menacing. One 
of Lieutenant Scherb’s men declared it 
to be one of the most dangerous jobs to 
which he had ever been assigned. 


That evening Mr. Kingsbury, accom- 
panied, went again to the lodging house. 
A talk with the investigators and an in- 
spection of the whole place, convinced 
him that the danger of an outbreak 
was too great to be allowed to continue. 
Entering Mr. Yorke’s office, Mr. Kings- 
bury took the keys of the house from 
him and dictated two orders, one sus- 
pending Mr. Yorke and the other put- 
ting Mr. Whiting in immediate charge. 
This happened at 2:30 a. m. 

The charges of misconduct and in- 
competency later preferred against Mr. 
Yorke accused him, first, of practicing 
fraud and deception in securing his ap- 
pointment in 1895 to a position in the 
Department of Charities. Evidence pro- 
duced at the departmental trial to cor- 
roborate this charge showed that in an- 
swering questions as to his past, he had 
at that time concealed the fact that he 
had previously pleaded guilty to main- 
taining a disorderly house, that he had 
once been convicted of selling a lottery 
policy, that he had pleaded guilty ‘to op- 
erating a gambling room, and that he 
had been arrested at various times for 


other crimes. Further specifications 
charged him with serious mismanage- 
ment. Mr. Yorke was tried before Com- 


missioner Kingsbury, found guilty on all 
the specifications and dismissed June 9. 

The riddance of Yorke, however, did 
not end trouble-making at the lodging 
house. The fifty unpaid helpers with 
political connections were dismissed ; 
favorites and regulars were dropped as 
rapidly as possible. Nevertheless, the 
lodgers awoke one morning to find their 
clothes tied in knots. For days the 
routine of the house was disrupted at 
numberless points. Simons, who has 
cdntinued as one of Whiting’s right 
hand men, declares that he discovered 


GUEST OF THE CITY 


Under the old regime, more 
than $500 was stolen in a single 
month from the pockets of 
homeless men in the lodging 
house. 


too late on one occasion 
He was sick for two weeks. 

A few weeks before the November 
elections matters took a new turn. 
Street oratory was called to the aid of 
poison and assault. 


few blocks away from the lodging house. 


was chosen as the chief forum. Denun- | 


ciations of the food, accommodations and 
management of the lodging house were 
coupled with statements that the house 
belonged to the homeless and that they 
ought to go and take it. 

These street attacks have been less 
frequent since election day. While they 
continued, petty annoyances at the lodg- 
ing house occurred often. Once all the 
gas jets were turned on. 
time the fire hose was cut. 
floor was flooded with water on one oc- 
casion. At other times the main belt in 
the laundry was cut and several ma- 
chines were jammed. 

While the new regime has been abol- 
ishing the former favoritism, Tammany 


Hall has apparently neglected to revise — 


its mailing lists. Just before the day of 
registration for the November 3 elec- 
tion, thirty-five circular letters, bearing 
Tammany Hall letterheads and urging 
the recipients not to fail to register, 
were delivered at the lodging house. 
They were addressed to men whose 
names had been on the lodging house 
payroll. 
house when the letters came. 

Of the branches of the Fusion admin- 
istration it has been the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission, which, as we have 


seen, wiped out the Labor Bureau as a 


nest of favoritism, and the Department 
of Public Charities, which, as we have 
seen, cleaned up a hangout for floaters 
and heelers, that have been the objects 
of attack by the State Civil Service 
Commission in its present investigation. 
This commission has denied the charge 
that it is actuated in any degree by 
political motives. Its investigation, it 
has insisted, is merely the routine ful- 
fillment of an official duty required by 
one of its own regulations, which de- 
clares that the commission shall inquire 
into the administration of the civil serv- 
ice law in each city at least once in two 
years. Though this regulation was 
adopted in 1902, the present investiga- 
tion is the first that the New York city 
commission has undergone since 1904. 

The state commission has given am- 
ple cause to suspect its subservience to 
political interests. Its record last year 
for exempting positions has been exceed- 
ed only three times in fourteen years. 
This record stamped it, in the words of 
the Civil Service Reform Association, 
as “consciously or unconsciously a party 
to a scheme to take care of a number of 
political workers, whose qualifications 
for appointment were generally regard- 
ed as utterly lacking.” 


Madison Square, a 


Not one of the men was at the 


that roach 
powder had been mixed with his food. | 


At another | 
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THE SPECTACULAR and the noisy 
always attract attention and are given 
| space in the newspapers. The average 
American citizen has recently been led 
to believe that the only important and 
growing American labor organization is 
_the aggressive and blatant Industrial 
Workers of the World. That the more 
conservative, stable and powerful group 
of unions affiliated together in the 
-American Federation of Labor has been 
_ growing steadily and, what is of even 
greater import, changing many of their 
_ Policies, has escaped the notice of the 
great ‘mass of fairly well informed 
Americans. As a matter of fact, the 
American Federation of Labor is under- 
going revolutionary changes in a quiet 
‘and unostentatious fashion—changes 
which are transforming the nature and 
policies of this the greatest of American 
labor organizations. 

The American Federation of Labo 
was organized in 1881 as a weak federa- 

tion of trade or craft unions. Its aver- 
age paid-up membership, that is, the 
paid-up membership of the affiliated 

unions, increased slowly up to 1898, in 

_ which year it was reported to be 278,016. 
The next six years constituted a period 
of extraordinary growth. In 1904, the 
affliated paid-up membership was re- 
ported to be 1,676,200; that is, in six 
years the membership was increased six- 
fold. But not again until 1911 did the 
membership attain the high-water mark 
of 1904. In the former year the mem- 
bership was 1,761,835. The year 1913 
recorded a new high-water mark. The 
average paid-up membership was 1,996,- 
004. And on September 30, 1913, 2,054,- 
526 members were reported. 

The actual membership of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is considerably 
greater than the reports indicate. The 
affiliated unions pay a tax in proportion 
to the number of members reported. 
Some locals are tax-dodgers. And mem- 
bers on a.strike do not as a rule pay 
dues and are not reported as paid-up 
members. 

In 1913, 111 national and international 
unions were affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. It now com- 
prises in its membership nearly all of 
the important labor unions, the most im- 
portant exceptions being the Industrial 
Workers of the World, certain railway 
brotherhoods, the bricklayers’ union, and 
the letter carriers. 

But much more significant than the 
gain in membership are certain modi- 

_ fications going on inside of the federa- 
tion. Originally, and indeed until re- 
cently, it has stood for a narrow trade- 

_ group ideal. Emphasis has been placed 
upon the skilled; the unskilled worker 


INDUSTRY 


F HE CHANGING AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
ie —By FRANK T. CARLTON 


[,; RANK T. CARLTON is pro- 
fessor of economics and his- 
tory at Albion College, Albion, 
Mich., and author of History and 
Problems of Organized Labor, 
The Industrial Situation, as well 
as of numerous magazine articles 
dealing with labor subjects. In 
this article he shows that signifi- 
cant changes are on foot im the 
American Federation of Labor. 
That there are also back currents 
in the labor movement as in all 
other social organizations has been 
frequently poimted out. This ar- 
ticle is from an optimist who sees 
constructive developments going 
on.—EDtITor, 


was overlooked. The trade or craft, not 
the industry as a whole, was the signifi- 
cant fact. The American Federation of 
Labor was merely a loose grouping of 
compact and practically self-governing 
national unions, such as the Typographi- 
cal Union and the Cigarmakers’ Union. 

Affiliated unions were in a large meas- 
ure independent of each other in vital 
matters connected with trade-union ac- 
tion. One union affiliated with the fed- 
eration might strike and other workers, 
members of other affiliated unions, con- 
tinue at work in the same establish- 
ment. A strike of machinists in a plant 
might occur and the union molders re- 
main at work. Such a situation may 
indeed arise today, but the significance 
of craft lines is declining. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has fostered group loyalty. It has ex- 
alted practical, immediate and trade or 
craft ends. But twentieth century in- 
dustrial methods are rapidly destroying 
the potency and significance of the craft 
as a fundamental unit in industry. Con- 
centration and integration in the indus- 
trial world are forcing a new policy 
upon the conservative and_ reluctant 
members of the federation. The future 
of the organization formed as a weapon 
of the affiliated trade unions, depends 
upon its ability to adjust itself to a situa- 
tion which demands the partial erasure 
of craft demarkations in labor organiza- 
tions, to a situation which demands 
some form of industrial unionism rather 
than craft unionism. 

Industrial evolution is developing 
large-scale centralized industry. Can 
the American Federation of Labor cast 
aside its original ideals, and cut across 
trade lines? Can it make the form of 
organization of its affiliated bodies 
square with modern industrial organiza- 
tion? Can it become a federation of 


industrial unions or of amalgamated or- 
ganizations? What are the tendencies 
which recent years disclose? 

In the convention of 1912, a resolu- 
tion to the effect “that where practical 
one organization should have jurisdic- 
tion over an industry,’ was voted down 
by approximately a two-to-one vote. 
The autonomy declaration of 1901 was 
reaffirmed. But the executive commit- 
tee, in its report, very carefully pointed 
out that autonomy did not mean opposi- 
tion to the amalgamation of allied or 
subdivided crafts. The opposition to in- 
dustrial unionism is, indeed, much more 
apparent than actual. Industrial union- 
ism is a tabooed term in the American 
Federation of Labor; but amalgamation 
is in good standing. Yet, in an era of 
machinery and of large-scale produc- 
tion, amalgamation and industrial union- 
ism are not necessarily antagonistic 
terms, 

The American Federation of Labor, 
declared its executive committee in 
1912, “repudiates the insinuation which 
is implied by the term ‘industrial union- 
ism’ as it is employed by the so-called 
‘Industrial Workers of the World’ in 
antagonism to ‘trade unionism’ for in 
that implication the false impression is 
conveyed that the trade unions are rigid, 
unyielding, or do not adjust themselves 
to new conditions,” and expand. The 
American Federation of Labor is mov- 
ing toward industrial unionism, but it 
flatly refuses to accept the term used 
by a radical and hated rival organiza- 
tion. In 1913, the policy reaffirmed in 
1912 was again acted upon favorably. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is a big institution and, consequently, 
affected by institutional lag or inertia. 
Changes in policies and ideals of neces- 
sity come slowly. Many of the leaders 
in the organization have been such for 
the greater part of its career. They 
cannot be expected hastily and joyfully 
to repudiate their past actions. It is to 
be anticipated that they will insistently 
cling to terms and phrases long after 
the original significance has vanished. 
That the process of amalgamation plus 
the destruction of many forms of skill 
will lead eventually to some form of in- 
dustrial unionism, is recognized by many 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

That trade lines are actually being 
erased, and that the importance of skill 
is being reduced may also be shown by 
a number of recent amalgamations with- 
in the American Federation of Labor. 
The effect of the unification of control 
in industry was early felt by the brewery 
workers and by the mine workers. The 
industrial form of labor organization has 
been definitely carried into effect in the 
two industries. The United Brewery 
Workers, the United Mine Workers and 
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the Western Federation of Miners are 
industrial unions. The United Mine 
Workers have jurisdiction over all work- 
ers in and around coal mines. For ex- 
ample, the carpenters working regularly 
for the mine operators are expected to 
join the United Mine Workers. The 
Western Federation of Miners insists 
upon similar rights in‘and around metal 
mines; and the Brewery Workers or- 
ganize all working in and around brew- 
eries. The brewery teamsters are affili- 
ated with the brewery workers rather 
than with the teamsters union. And 
one of these organizations of the indus- 
trial type, the United Mine Workers, is 
the largest national union affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. In 
the 1913 convention its delegates cast 
3,708 votes out of a total of 19,340 cast 
by the affiliated national unions, or 
nearly one in every five. 


THE organization of departments for 

the purpose of reducing jurisdiction- 
al struggles and bringing about harmoni- 
ous relations between allied labor organ- 
izations, is likewise symptomatic. The 
five departments are: I. Mining, in which 
are united the United Mine Workers, 
the Western Federation of Miners, the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Tin 
and Steel Workers, and the Associated 
Union of Steam Shovelers; 2. The 
building trades; 3. The metal trades; 
4. Railway employes; 5. Union label 
trades. 

In the railway employes’ department 
are united the railway shop crafts. The 
aim of this department is to prevent 
single-craft struggles with railway com- 
panies for higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions. In 1913, the secretary- 
treasurer of the department reported 
that “thirty-five railway systems have 
granted federated agreements to the 
shop crafts.” The federation of these 
shop crafts is certainly a long step 
toward industrial unionism in the rail- 
way industry. And the goal in view is 
a federation not merely of the railway 
shop-men but of all railway employes. 

The effect that this strengthening of 
the federation of railway employes will 
have upon the’ relations which the ma- 
chinists or the blacksmiths, for example, 
employed by the railway company sus- 
tain to the national union of machinists 
or of blacksmiths, is still uncertain. But 
the growth of a strong and powerful fed- 
eration of railway employes will tend to 
make the latter more loyal to the fed- 
eration than to their national union. 
However, the interests of the federation 
and of the national union need not neces- 
sarily be antagonistic. 

At the convention of the Metal Trades’ 
Department of the American Federation 
of Labor held in 1913, including twelve 
national unions, the regulations in re- 
gard to strikes were changed so as to 
provide for united action on the part of 
all organizations connected with the de- 
partment. One group of workers affili- 
ated with the department can no longer 
remain at work in a shop in case a 
strike is legally called after a referen- 
dum. 

A recent editorial in the Machinists’ 
Monthly Journal expresses the new ideal 
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of unionism. “The single craft organi- 
zation of the old trade unionism was 
suitable to the times that brought it into 
existence and rendered excellent service 
to the workers that formed it, but it 
must now give place to the new organi- 
zation built upon industrial lines. The 
old craft organizations must grow and 
expand until they embrace all the work- 
ers in the industry of which these crafts 
are each a unit. All the metal trades 
must get together, and act together as a 
unit, whenever the occasion demands 
it, because it is only in this way that 
modern conditions can be coped with.” 

The United Brotherhood of Carpent- 
ers has recently absorbed the Amalgam- 
ated Wood Workers’ Association which 
was composed of machine wood-workers 
and furniture-workers. And arrange- 
ments are being made to include also the 
men in the box-making and in the ship- 
building industry. General Secretary 
Duffy writes: “We look forward with 
pleasurable anticipations to the day when 
it can be truly said that all men of the 
wood-working craft on this continent 
hold allegiance to the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America,” 


This ambitious program obviously 
runs counter to the policy sanctioned by 
the American Federation of Labor in 
granting to the United Mine Workers 
jurisdiction over carperiters regularly 
employed in and around coal mines. 
However, since both organizations are 
atiliated in the American Federation 
of Labor, a compromise advantageous 
to both unions does not seem difficult of 
attainment. A carpenter belonging to 
the union might easily pass from the 
employ of a mining company to that of 
a contracting firm. While working for 
the mining company he might also be- 
come a member of the United Mine 
Workers. In case of a strike in the 
mine, the carpenters would go out; and, 
of course, no union carpenter would be 
allowed to take the place of his fellow- 
unionists who are unionists in a double 


N OCTOBER 28, Commissioner 
Lynch announced the appoint- 
ment of Charles B. Barnes as director 
of the newly created Employment Bu- 
reau in the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor and head of. the nine 
free employment exchanges which 
will be organized this winter. 


Mr. Barnes has had much experi- 
ence with the class of men whom he 
is now im position to aid. He in- 
vestigated officially work-accidents 
under the Wainwright Employers’ 
Liability Commission. Following 
that he spent over two years among 
the longshoremen of the port of New 
York, and his work during the next 
seventeen months took him among 
homeless men. For the last six 
months, he has acted as special agent 
for the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations, .investigating 
public and private employment offices 
throughout the country. 


’ 


capacity—union carpenters and union 


mine workers. 


In 1912, the Western Federation of | 


Miners and the International Brother- 


hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers reach- 


ed an agreement of this sort. 
ions were made for an interchange of 
union cards. 


Provis- _ 


A blacksmith or helper 


under the jurisdiction of the W. F. of © 


M. securing employment under the jur- 
isdiction of the brotherhood will be ac- 
cepted, without payment of an initiation, 
as a member of that local on depositing 
his W. F. of M. card. And the W. F. of 
M. will accept a member of the brother- 
hood under similar conditions. “Trade 


autonomy and industrial autonomy are — 
essentially antagonistic; but industrial 


unionism and trade unionism are not nec- 
essarily antagonistic to each other, In- 
dustrial and trade unions might exist 
side by side and for complete and ef- 
fective organization both seem to be nec- 
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essary. 


. VERY interesting evolution is also 
taking place among the various 
classes of workers in the lumbering in- 
dustry. About a decade ago the shingle- 
weavers formed an international union. 
The membership was limited “to the men 
employed in skilled departments of the 
shingle trades.” Recently these workers 
have recognized that a more inclusive 
organization was essential to their wel- 
fare. In 1912, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor approved a plan for the 
organization of all workers, skilled and 
unskilled, employed in the lumber indus- 
try. The voting strength of the organi- 
zation in the 1913 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was dou- 
ble that allowed in the 1912 convention. 
A recent statement made by the presi- 
dent of this national union shows clear- 
ly why the movement toward amalgama- 
tion, federation and industrial unionism 
is taking place. The skilled are not 


*Carlton, History and Problems of Or- 
ganized Labor, p. 470. 


“moved primarily by altruistic motives; it 


is a selfish, but shrewd, movement on the 
part of the skilled. “Experience has 
_shown that while a large percentage of 
the skilled men could protect their in- 
_terests by organization on even so small 
a scale as this ten years ago, now a 
change has occurred. To meet this 
change the source of the workers’ power 
has also had to change. It is no longer 
the worker’s skill that is the chief ele- 
ment of strength. The leveling processes 
of machinery has [have] made human 
skill less and less a factor, has [have] 
caused the worker to realize that now 
he must rely chiefly upon strength of 
“numbers. So the members of the shingle 
weavers union learned that they must 
expand in order that they might meet 
the changes in the lumber industry.” 

_ The order of railway telegraphers in- 
cludes “telephone operators, staff-men, 
station agents, linemen, interlockers, 
train despatchers, line repairers, and 
train directors.” The numerous jurisdic- 
tional disputes among different pipe 
trades has led to amalgamation of all 


workers in the pipe trades into “one 
great union’—the United Association 
cof Journeymen Plumbers, Gasfitters, 


‘Steamfitters, and Steamfitters’ Helpers. 
The Granite Cutters include in their 
union the polishers, rubbers, sawyers and 
‘the tool sharpeners. 

- The development of machinery in the 
glass trades has precipitated a jurisdic- 
tional dispute between the Flint Glass 
Workers and the Machinists. Both as- 
-sert jurisdiction over the men making 
molds for molding glassware. In the 
1913 convention, a delegate from the ma- 
chinists’ union declared that the evolu- 
‘tion of machinery in various industries 
was placing the machinists in a very del- 
icate position. Another delegate declar- 
ed that in the glass bottle-making trades 
today the machinist is as much a factor 
_as the bottle blower. 

_ Apparently the machinists must do as 
did the carpenters who when confronted 
by the development of machinery in the 
-wood-working trades, insisted upon con- 
trolling all wood workers;-or they. must 
suffer disintegration, in favor of another 
organization. In either case, further 
“amalgamation of one form or another 
_seems inevitable. 

_ The teamsters are struggling for their 
existence as a separate organization. 
Recently, they have been engaged in jur- 
isdictional struggles with the bakers, the 
brewery workmen, and the newspaper 
and mail deliverers. The American Fed- 
ration of Labor decided in favor of the 
tewery workers. Drivers of brewery 
wagons are to be under the jurisdiction 
of the brewery workmen. 

The solicitude recently manifested for 
the migratory worker is in marked con- 
rast to the earlier ideals of trade 
unionism. The 1912 convention of 
he American Federation of Labor 
passed a resolution favoring the or- 
anization of “migratory workers.” In 
913, another resolution was adopted 
roviding for a definite and comprehen- 
‘sive plan of organization for migratory 
orkers, and for aiding in dovetailing 
industries in which such workers are 
tilized. It was urged that all unions 
ould aid in “spreading the gospel of 


| ganization. 


unionism among the unskilled and unor- 
ganized workers.” In 1910, the execu- 
tive council of the American Fed- 
eration 6f Labor, passed a_ resolu- 
tion inviting Negroes into its ranks. All 
of which indicates that organized trade 
unions have seen new visions and are 
preaching a new gospel of unionism. 


OUBTLESS this change in the 
policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has not taken place. with- 
out being influenced by the birth and 
growth of the aggressive Industrial 
Workers of the World. The members 
of the American Federation of Labor 
hate this radical organization of the in- 
dustrial-union type; but they also recog- 
nize that it appeals chiefly to the num- 
erous class of unskilled—a class of in- 
creasing importance in the industrial 
world which they have been prone to 
overlook. As W. D. Haywood declares, 
the Industrial Workers of the World ut- 
tered the “first bold, brotherly cry which 
these ignored masses have ever heard.’ 
Hence, an added reason is given for 
solicitude on the part of the American 
Federation of Labor for this hitherto 
neglected group. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor is increasing in numbers’ in 
spite of fierce and unreasonable op- 
position. And this federation of old 
line trade unions is giving promise of 
power to adapt itself to changing indus- 
trial conditions. Amalgamation and fed- 
eration are’ taking place inside this or- 
Craft unionism within the 
American Federation of Labor is giving 
way to amalgamation of allied trades 
and to industrial unionism. j 

The substance of industrial unionism, 
stripped of the dry and repulsive husks 
of lawlessness, syndicalism and sabotage, 
is being gradually, unostentatiously, and 
somewhat reluctantly absorbed by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

But, if the employers with eighteenth 
century ideas as to industrial autocracy 
continue bitterly to oppose the federa- 
tion, and to look with favor upon the 
ill-advised policy of union-smashing, this 
conservative and constructive organiza- 
tion may be driven to adopt the policies 
now advocated and too often carried out 
by the Industrial Workers of the World. 


OURT DECISIONS AFFECTING 
LABOR 


A SELECTED List of judicial de- 
cisions and opinions affecting labor has 
just been issued as Bulletin No. 152 of 
the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

About 170 court decisions are consid- 
ered. Most notable perhaps are those 
which relate to the new remedy of 
workmen’s, compensation for  indus- 
trial accidents. The constitutionality 
of the New Jersey and Washing- 
ton laws on this subject was questioned 
in cases coming before the supreme 
courts of these states, the laws being 
upheld in both instances. Especially 
important, because of the new field into 
which they enter, are discussions of 
various phrases and general provisions 
of the laws. as those relating to the de- 
pendence of the claimant on the in- 
jured workman, injuries arising out of 


and in course of employment, the meas- 
ure of awards, etc. 

Very important, also are the decisions 
construing the federal statute relating 
to the liability of interstate railroads 
for injuries to their employes, the chief 
point involved being the scope of this 
law. Among the employes held to be 
within its provisions are a brakeman 
getting ice to cool hot boxes on his 
train, a truckman loading a detached 
car with interstate freight, a pumpman 
at a water station, a repair man working 
on an engine tender on a siding, a mem- 
ber of a switching crew placing an oil 
car to furnish oil for fuel for an inter- 
state locomotive, a yard clerk taking the 
numbers of the cars in an interstate 
train, and a track repairer injured by 
an intrastate train while at work on a 
bridge. 

Of the cases of interest from the 
standpoint of organized labor, the most 
noted is the affirmation of the judgment 
of contempt against the leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor, growing 
out of the injunction against these of- 
ficials bn account of the boycott of the 
Buck Stove and Range Company of St. 
Louis. The Supreme Court of the 
United States in May, 1914, reversed 
this judgment because of the lapse of 
time since the acts complained of were 
committed, without, however, express- 
ing any opinion as to the merits of the 
case. 

Of almost equal note is the case of 
the Hitchman Coal Company of West 
Virginia against John Mitchell, in which 
Judge Dayton, after an extended review 
of the history of the case, declared that 
Mitchell and his associates had attempt- 
ed to establish a monopoly of labor in 
the coal fields of the state, and made 
perpetual an injunction against them.’ 
Other cases discuss the force of agree- 
ments with labor unions as to conditions 
of employment, the duty of union off- 
cials to control the acts of members, the 
liability of a treasurer for the embezzle- 
ment of union funds, etc. 

The state of Mississippi still stands 
alone with a law regulating the hours 
of labor of factory workers without 
regard to sex. This law which was last 
year declared constitutional was again 
upheld, as was the ten-hour law of II- 
linois for women, the city of Chicago 
being mulcted for its violation. 

The only subject considered in the at- 
torney-general’s opinions noted is that 
of the recent eight-hour legislation by 
Congress. This is regarded as not ap- 
plying to the manufacture of supplies 
purchasable in open market, even 
though such supplies must conform to 
particular specifications, nor to the con- 
struction of post roads under the sup- 
ervision of the secretary of agricul- 
ture, provided for by the post office ap- 
propriation act of 1912. 

The complete texts of the Labor 
Laws of the United States with decis- 
ions of ‘courts relating thereto, have 
just been issued in two volumes, as Bul- 
letin No. 148 of the bureau. 


1This injunction was set aside in May, 
1914, by the Federal Court of Appeals. 
The United States Supreme Court has 
eranted the request of the coal company 
for a review of the decision. 
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INJURY 


ON CITY STREETS 


PLACARDS USED BY THE DENVER CITY TRAMWAY COMPANY IN ITS CAMPAIGN FOR STREET 
SAFETY 


6G Ton c FIRST” AND THE CONTROL OF TRAFFIC 


THE “SAFETY FIRST’ move- 
ment is sweeping the city streets, urged 
on, no doubt, by such statistics as show 
276 children killed by vehicles in a single 
city in less than a year. The agitation 
takes various forms in different cities 
and enlists support in widely different 
directions. But invariably the efforts 
undertake especially to safeguard chil- 
dren, and the campaigns seek to educate 
them and secure their co-operation. 

In Chicago the safety first agitation 
first came to public notice in 1913 when 
Coroner Peter M. Hoffman appointed the 
Public Safety Commission of Chicago 
and Cook County to work toward cutting 
down the city’s high record in fatalities 
and serious accidents, The commission 
had sixty members representing various 
official, industrial, and professional 
groups and was divided into committees 
to cover special types of casualties. 

The committee on education, among 
other measures to spread safety first 
knowledge, sent a bulletin to the public 
schools of the city suggesting ways and 
means of instructing children in safe 
conduct on the streets. 

The bulletin recommended, among 
other things, that a series of moving- 

\ picture reels prepared by the Chicago 
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Surface Lines be presented in schools. 
These films showed street-car and auto- 
mobile accidents, and were accompanied 
by a lecture on street safety by H. L. 
Brownell, safety inspector of the Gen- 
eral Safety Committee of the Chicago 


TRAFFIC SIGNAL USED IN PHILADELPHIA 


Surface Lines. They were given free of - 
charge. 
Mr. Brownell has continued to work 
for the cause of street safety to chil- 
dren. He has shown his moving-pic- | 
tures in public parks and playgrounds to_ 
thousands of people, and has given over ~ 
two hundred lectures in public schools. | 
On Christmas eve last year the pictures 
were shown to the great crowd at the © 
Municipal Christmas Tree Festival. Mr. | 
Brownell.also carries the campaign into 
churches, clubs, and colleges in the city 

and vicinity. 

A pamphlet prepared by Mr. Brownell | 
on Safety Instruction for School Chil- 
dren has been distributed to the num- 
ber of 400,000 copies. There have © 
been Safety Days in the Chicago schools | 
with talks by prominent men and women | 
and a Safety Sunday widely observed | 
in the churches. i 

Early in the Chicago campaign (in © 
June, 1913), the City Council passed an 
ordinance making roller-skating unlaw- | 
ful in the roadways. The disheartening | 
total of some three hundred children’ 
killed by street traffic in New York city - 
in a single year has moved the National 
Highways Protective Society to urge 
the Board of Aldermen to pass a roller- | 
skating ordinance, modelled after — 
Chicago’s law, believing that such a step 
will help materially in reducing street 
accidents among children. Boston has — 
been placarded with posters as an effec- 
tive measure in an energetic campaign. | 

Denver is also alert to the dangers 
of inadequately controlled street traffic. 
The Police Department has issued orders 
to all patrolmen and traffic officers to 
be especially vigilant in arresting all 
persons violating the traffic rules in any 
way. The Tramway Company has is-~ 
sued cards picturing the common viola- © 
tions of traffic laws to which street-cat, _ 
automobile and other accidents are 
largely due. These cards are posted 
conspicuously throughout the city. 

In Philadelphia the Home and School 
League is endeavoring to teach that 
“safety is a habit,’ and that the cultiva- — 
tion of the habit should begin in child- — 
hood. To this end a four-day safety 
carnival was held in September, with a 
program devoted largely to interesting 
school children. The exhibits, lectures, | 
and. pageants arranged for the carnival 
included not only industrial and street 
accidents but also safety from disease ~ 
and from moral dangers as sought by 
the activities of philanthropic agencies, 
schools, and churches. There were ex- 
hibitions of safety devices and demon- 
strations of accident prevention work, 
drills by Fire and Police Departments, 
Boy Scouts and other organizations. F 

Philadelphia for some time has been 
using semaphore signals at points of 
congested traffic. A policeman operates 
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| whistle may be easily 
| other noises and its shrill command is 
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| the apparatus which apparently has ad- 
vantages over the whistle blasts of the 
crossing officer in other cities. The 
confused with 


heard once only. The semaphore signals 


| are placed and remain stationary as long 


as traffic in that direction is open. 

In Grand Rapids, Wis., George K. 
Gibson has organized a committee of 
high school boys and girls to, start the 
safety work of that small city. There 
is a Central Safety Committee of fif- 
teen and subcommittees representing the 
ward schools, elementary schools, and 
parochial schools, the city superintendent 
acting in an advisory capacity. These 
‘boys and girls are vigilant to caution 
boys and girls who do dangerous 
“stunts” or play in precarious places. 


RAPHIC METHODS FOR PRE- 
SENTING FACTS 


THOSE AT WoRK in the field of 
social and civic betterment realize in- 
creasingly the importance of setting 
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FIG. 143. AGE AT MARRIAGE OF 439 
MARRIED GRADUATES OF MOUNT 
HOLYOKE COLLEGE WHO GRADU- 
ATED FROM 1890 To 1909 


The vertical scale shows the per- 
centage of the whole 439 who married 
at each age given on the horizontal 
scale. The totals of all percentage 
figures at the upper margin of the 
chart is 100 per cent. If a greater 
number of persons were included in 
a frequency curve of this sort the 
curve would be less irregular and the 
mode would show more distinctly. 


forth their facts and plans in a way to 
enlist popular support. This is shown 
by the surveys and social welfare ex- 
hibits which have multiplied so greatly 
in recent years, by the increased atten- 
tion to publicity campaigns, and even by 
the effort to lift annual reports out of 
perfunctory dullness into real effective- 
ness. 

There is now available a tool of great 
value for all who are coming to see the 
advantage of presenting facts by graphic 
methods. The chart, diagram, curve, 
and map are all increasingly utilized. 
But for the first time an effort has been 
made to explain these various methods, 
why one or another is most effective in 
bringing out the meaning of certain 
data, and how they can be applied. 

Willard. C. Brinton’s book, Graphic 
Methods for Presenting Facts,’ is an 
effort to indicate principles and stand- 
ards in a way so simple and clear that 
the average man may readily under- 
stand. It is especially useful as a hand- 
book for the non-technical man, the man 
without statistical training, in preparing 
or interpreting graphic charts. To use 
the author’s own words, it is the first 
“srammar of the graphic language.” 

The book is so arranged that its gist 
may be understood by looking at the 257 
illustrations and reading the titles and 
brief explanation or comment under 
them—appropriate evidence of how 
thoroughly the author believes in the 
methods he discusses. These criticisms 
of actual charts are clear and frank; 
they bring out the merit or weakness of 
method most strikingly. 

The present lack of standardization is 
convincingly shown—for example, there 
is no uniformity even as to the direction 
in which the eye must move when in- 
terpreting a chart. The comparison of 
different forms is unusually illuminating 
—for instance, the reason why _hori- 
zontal bars are so much better than cir- 
cular diagrams is plainly put to the man 
whose own thought on the matter would 
be vague indeed. And the discussion 
of curves should be of great service in 
stimulating wider use and understanding 
of this simple but most effective symbol 
in graphic presentation. 

1Published by the Engineering Magazine, 
371 pp. Price $4 postpaid of THe Survey. 
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PASSENGERS CARRIED IN 24 


FIG. 185. 
HOURS ON THE STREET-CAR LINES 
OF FRANKFORT, GERMANY, EACH 
VERTICAL STRIP REPRESENTS 
4,000 PASSENGERS 


The map is about eight feet square. 
Strips of wood are glued above each 
street having a car line. This is an 
excellent presentation of facts. 


Practical suggestions on such matters 
as ink, paper, map pins, lettering and 
colors; cautions as to easy errors, and 
a checking list of points to be observed 
in finally approving a chart, all add 
greatly to the serviceability of the book. 


Growing out of Mr. Brinton’s work, 
a joint committee has been formed by 
representatives of some fifteen national 
societies which use graphic methods ex- 
tensively. It is hoped that this com- 
mittee may recommend some brief and 
simple rules to help toward standardiz- 
ing these methods. 


< 


32,837,000 
One Mile 


14,591,000 
One Mile 


Fig. 40. 


the two pictured men are compared on the basis of height. 


PASSENGERS CARRIED ON THE RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1899 AND IN 1911 COMPARED 


Here the numerical data are given and we can prove for ourselves that 


Because of the dispro- 


portionate area, the right-hand picture gives the reader a false and exaggerated im- 


pression of growth. 


Fig. 41, 


Here is a chart drawn from the same data as Fig. 40. 


It was not a 


larger passenger, but more passengers, that the railroads carried. The ratio express- 
ing increase in business can be clearly and accurately seen from this method of 
portraying the facts. 
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14,591,000 
1899 ONE MILE 


32.837,000 
1911 ONE MILE 
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CHURCH and COMMUNITY 


Edited by GRAHAM TAYLOR 


By JONATHAN A. RAWSON, Jr. 


De 10 L. MOODY AS A SOCIAL SERVICE LEADER— 


THE FIFTEENTH anniversary of 
Dwight L. Moody’s death and the thirty- 
fifth celebration of the founding of 
Northfield Seminary invite emphasis up- 
on the social features and spirit of his 
work. While social service has been de- 
veloping throughout the land, neither he 
nor his schools have been formally as- 
sociated with this movement. It is as 
an evangelist only that Mr. Moody is re- 
membered by most people. The growth 
of Northfield Seminary and Mount Her- 
mon Boys’ School, through adherence to 
his educational theories, has brought 
him to high rank among the educational 
leaders of his generation. But nobody 
ever called him a social leader or think- 
er, although his whole life was one long 
succession of services rendered to those 
about him. 

There must be something in the teach- 
ing of the Northfield schools which com- 
pensates for the lack of scientific train- 
ing in philanthropy, since among the 
former students there is a conspicuous 
group of professional social workers. 
and among graduates engaged in every 
line of business and professional activity 
there are many leaders in the work for 
community betterment. 

At East Northfield, Mass., . and 
Mount Hermon, Mass., are Northfield 
Seminary and Mount Hermon Boys’ 
School, secondary schools for girls and 
boys respectively, founded in 1879 and 
1881 by Dwight L. Moody. At Wilming- 
ton, Del., is the People’s Settlement, 
founded in 1901 by Sarah W. Pyle. 
Many miles apart, with a score or more 
of years intervening between their dates 
of opening, and devoted to aims as dia- 
metrically dissimilar as possible when 
measured by the usual and natural con- 
ception of social centers and secondary 
schools, the Northfield Schools and the 
People’s Settlement were nevertheless 
established and are now conducted on 
precisely the same principles, and each of 
the three institutions is doing an im- 
mense work in its own field. 

The similarity between the schools 
and the settlement is more than merely 
incidental or accidental. Miss Pyle, the 
founder and head worker of the People’s 
Settlement, is a graduate of Northfield 
Seminary. Not merely a student at the 
seminary, Miss Pyle was truly a per- 
sonal disciple of Dwight L. Moody. She 
first met the great evangelist in her 
home city of Wilmington when an un- 
developed girl in her ’teens. Undevel- 
oped and lacking in experience with the 
world she may have been then, but Mr. 
Moody saw in her, as he so often did 
with his remarkable insight into char- 
acter, the making of a strong leader for 
some good cause, and it was precisely 
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such young people that he wanted in his 
schools. 

First and foremost, she learned at 
Northfield the Dwight L. Moody theory 
of service to mankind, just as all the 
Northfield. and Hermon students do. 
Back of this, she acquired the typical 
Northfield determination to serve man- 
kind. It was inevitable, then, that-upon 
leaving Northfield’ she should seek for 
herself a way to serve mankind. 

There was a crying need for work in 
Wilmington, and Wilmington was her 
home city, so she returned there. From 
the beginning at Wilmington, the paral- 
lel between Miss Pyle’s planning and 
that of the evangelist at Northfield was 
marked. Mr. Moody started Northfield 
Seminary on faith and the conviction 
that there was a great need for the work 
he planned to do. Miss Plye’s begin- 
nings were of the same intangible sub- 
stance, Northfield Seminary first 
“opened its doors’ in an altered wing 
of Mr. Moody’s home because he was 
too eager to begin to wait for a dor- 
mitory. The People’s Settlement had its 
beginning in a single room in a decrepit 
old wooden tenement, and that was all 
it had for its headquarters for a year. 

As to how he was to finance his new 
school, Mr. Moody had only the faint- 
est idea. His faith told him that, where 
there was such an urgent need for a 
school for worthy girls who had no 
other opportunity for securing an edu- 
cation, the necessary funds would in 
some way be provided. Miss Pyle’s 
calculations must have been of the same 
sort. Mr. Moody’s first financial state- 
ment showed no endowment, running ex- 
penses of $7,017.33, and only $400 from 
board and tuition. For many months, 
Miss Pyle had_an assured income of 
only $15 a month from which to provide 
her own living and the expenses of her 
work. During one period of fourteen 
months, there was just $10 a month 
with which to provide for four persons. 

A few figures of the present day will 
carry the comparison in the history of 
the two institutions to its logical con- 
clusion. Today, Northfield Seminary 
owns real estate, buildings, plant and 
equipment worth $1,244,822, and has a 
permanent endowment fund of more 
than $600,000. The total of all its as- 
sets is but a little less than $2,000,000. 
It has forty-seven buildings, including 
recitation halls, dormitories, chapel, 
laundry, farm buildings and the like. Its 
annual enrollment averages 650 students, 
and its list of teachers and other officers 
numbers fifty-one. The story of Mount 
Hermon’s growth employs figures equally 
impressive. 

The People’s Settlement now owns a 


handsome building worth $50,000 and a 
playground worth $12,000. Its annual 
expenses are $8,000. It has 1,217 mem- 
bers, and an average daily attendance at 
its house of 170 persons, or a total for 
the year of 61,000. It conducts fifty- 
four classes, a kindergarten, regular 
weekly clinics for the advice and treat- 


ment of patients, a legal aid society, a ° } 
boys’ brigade, a savings bank and ten , | 


clubs and leagues. It has eight resident 


workers, five non-resident workers, and i 
“forty-two volunteers for teaching, club © 


work and occasional attention to one or 
another of its many lines of activity. 
Its resident workers made 3,554 visits 
in the neighborhood in 1913, or an aver- 
age of nearly ten daily. 

The significance underlying all these 
figures from Northfield and Wilmington 
is in their evidence of the power of this 
Moody theory of service in winning the 
support of the public. What Miss Pyle 
has done at Wilmington, others can do 
elsewhere, if only they have her faith, 
patience and persistence. Her achieve- 
ment—the putting into practice, under 
the most trying conditions, of the ideas 
and plans designed by Mr. Moody for 
an entirely different institution, makes 
it well worth while to observe just what 
these ideas and plans were. 

They were first proposed for an insti- 
tution quite unlike a social center in the 
heart of a big industrial community, but 
if they succeed as well there as in a 
secondary school in a small country 
town, is there not in them something 
far greater than a theory of education, 
and is there not in them an open win- 
dow into the practical Christianity of 
the man who conceived them, and a store 
of suggestions for social workers every- 
where? 

The corporation which now manages 
the two Moody schools recently started 
a campaign to add a million dollars to 
their endowment. Even this big addi- 
tion to the endowment would still leave 
an annual deficit of $50,000 to be made 
up yearly by what the founder called his 
“living endowment,” or the number of 
those who contribute small amounts 
occasionally as their part in helping to 
perpetuate his work. In one year this 
“living endowment” numbered 4,000 per- 
sons whose gifts ranged from $1 to $500. 
This direct participation of the public in 
the support of the schools was regarded 
by Mr. Moody as one of his strongest 
assurances of their permanent success. 
So also the People’s Settlement relies 
upon the co-operation of many helpers. 

While the public has its part in the 
maintenance of the schools and the set- 
tlement, nothing is allowed at either 
place that savors of charity. Straight- 


out charity, said Mr. Moody—the un- ~ 


conditional giving without demanding 
anything in return—merely weakens the 
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| to accept all as a gift. 


_ recipient by impairing his power of self- 
‘reliance, Further, one who is willing to 
help himself when he can is more de- 
serving of help than one who is willing 
Therefore, at 
Northfield every student has to pay one- 
half his or her tuition and board, and 
‘the pupils at both schools have to do a 
certain amount of work daily in connec- 
tion with the dormitory and farm rou- 
tine. There is a certain proprietary in- 
terest in the schools which the pupils 
thus acquire. “No man ever gave the 
money to clear the Mount Hermon hill- 
sides of rocks,” said Principal Cutler to 
a gathering of Hermon alumni. “It was 
you, the Mount Hermon boys, who did 
‘that. Nobody gave the money to make 


' the athletic field at Mount Hermon. 


You boys did that. You did the work 


| that made the school what it is, and you 


have a right to call it your school.” 
The application of this principle of 
self-help has to be altered at the Peo- 
_ ple’s Settlement to suit the conditions of 
people who are working for a living. 

Also, there are those in every industrial 

community who, because of illness or 
‘loss of employment, need help when they 

have nothing to offer in return. To all 
such the People’s Settlement willingly 
lends a helping hand, for that is one of 
the things it is there for. But in its 
basic spirit the principle of self-help is 
as much a fundamental at the settlement 
as at the schools, and for the same rea- 
sons and with the same results. 

“We believe in united effort,” says T. 
Allen Hilles, president of the settlement, 
“and therefore everyone who attends 
_ pays a share in the expense, and thus 
considers. the settlement as partly his 

own. Even the little tots in the kinder- 


_ garten bring their pennies as their con- 


tributions to this club, of which they 
are proud to be members.” 

At Northfield, both the seminary and 
the Hermon buildings are in constant 
use from one year’s end to the other. 
At the seminary, the buildings during 
the summer vacation are used for the 
six big religious conferences, which 


* 


though distinct from the schools, are. 


yet a cardinal factor in the evangelist’s 
broad scheme of religious education, 
Mount Hermon is open forty-five weeks 
‘in the year in order to receive the 
largest possible number of boys who 
apply for admission, and still has to 
turn many away. The People’s Settle- 
“ment is open continuously, morning, 
afternoon, and evening, every day, with 
“carefully planned schedules of classes 
and clubs, so that the needs of none 


, 

ig an absolute requirement for every 
pupil. In a city settlement, compulsory 
study of the Bible would be a difficult if 
at all a possible thing, and Miss Pyle, 
loyal as she is to every article of the 
Northfield doctrine, of which Bible 
‘study as the basis of character-building 
is the first, wisely placed no such con- 
dition upon her people. 

_ She says: “The real issues that count 
nd for which we are working are those 
sterling qualities that make for char- 
acter-building; to awaken the spirit of 


x 


thrift, honesty, fair play, clean thoughts 
and manly chivalry in our boys; to im- 
plant in our girls womanly dignity, re- 
finement of demeanor, higher ideals of 
womanhood and a knowledge of their 
great calling in their God-given privi- 
lege of homemaking.” 

Miss Pyle’s indebtedness to the source 
of her inspiration is expressed in her 
own words, spoken at the annual ban- 
quet of the Northfield Seminary alumnz: 

“On this day which commemorates 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of our 
school, one of the offspring of the semi- 


nary in Wilmington, Del., the People’s 


Settlement, sends greetings and con- 
gratulations from its 1,217 members. 
This settlement, which opened twelve 
years ago with but seven children, with 
no financial backing and no encourage- 
ment, stands as a living monument to 
Northfield’s teachings. Yes, it is a tes- 
timony to the results of the faith and 
prayer of the beloved founder of this 
seminary, Dwight L. Moody. Thus 
Northfield’s influence is being felt, not 
only in little Delaware, but all over the 
world.” 


S THE CHURCHES FACE THE 
SOCIAL SITUATION 


THERE ARE no better waymarks 
of the attitude with which the Protest- 
ant churches are facing the social and 
industrial situation than two brief hand- 
books edited by Harry F. Ward for the 
Commission on the Church and Social 
Service of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Under 
the title’ ‘The Social” Creed “of ‘the 
Churches, the statement of and a brief 
commentary upon the declarations of 
social and industrial faith, adopted first 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
afterward by the Federal Council, are 
presented in good form for study and 
reference. 

_A Year Book of the Church and So- 
cial Service in the United States most 
usefully supplements that more per- 
manent record by an annual review of 
the social service organization, publica- 
tions, methods and programs, co-operat- 
ing agencies, and current opinion repre- 
senting some thirty or more Protestant 
denominations affiliated with the Federal 
Council, and including references to 
Jewish, Roman Catholic, Unitarian and 
Universalist social service agencies, and 
also those connected with the churches 
in Canada and England. 

This first attempt to gather facts su 
scattered as to be inaccessible, and to 
state them in concise, definite, and au- 
thentic form, is so successful that this 
first year book already renders an indis- 
pensable service and gives promise of 
increasing value from year to year. — 

The remaining nine recently published 
books listed at the end of this article 
indicate various points of view from 
which the social situation is being faced 
by the churches. 

Georges Chatterton-Hill, with pro- 
found historical and philosophical in- 
sight, develops the fundamental value of 
religion in general, and of the Christian 
religion in particular, to social theory 
and practice. 

Another English author, John C. Car- 
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lile, argues that social service, though 
not the basis, is the expression of Chris- 
tian union and the means of promoting 
it. 

In defining the relation of the church 
and social reform, James R. Howerton 
takes the broad view that the church is 
not the only means of bringing in the 
Kingdom, and therefore that the church 
should promote the efficiency of the 
family, the school, the shop and govern- 
ment in fulfilling their functions to that 
highest end. 

Dr. W. Moore Ede, dean of Wor- 
cester, England, specifies the equipment 
and methods of the ministry for pulpit, 
parish and community work in the pro- 
motion of social service. 

William Monroe Balch attempts to 
summarize the situation involving the 
church and the labor movement both in 
estrangement and co-operation. 

From the scriptural and church point 
of view, Craig S. Thoms presents the 
adaptation of the person and power of 
Christ, which is aimed to meet the in- 
dustrial and collective needs of working 
men. 

In vigorous thought and vital form, 
Prof. Henry C. Vedder, of Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, not only states the 
problems of democracy as some of them 
exist, but also points out the restate- 
ment of faith and reorganization of 
work which they demand of the church. 
This restatement of faith in terms of 
equal rights and this recasting of work 
in the mold of democracy are shown to 
be essentially involved “in the gospel of 
the awakening church.” 

Morse’s History of the North Ameri- 
can Young Men’s Christian Associations 
succinctly narrates how the church at 
work with and for young men has 
specialized its means to their ends. 

From a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation point of view, A. M. Trawick, 
international secretary of the student de- 
partment, suggests and outlines the so- 
cial extension of the city church in a 
way to help both minister and layman 
bring it about. 


Tue Socrat CREED OF THE CHURCHES. 
By Harry F. Ward. Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 196 pp. Price $.50; by mail of THE 
Survey $58. 

A Year Book oF THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
SERVICE IN THE UNITED STaTES. By Harry 
F. Ward. Fleming H. Revell Co. 186 pp. 
Price $.30 paper, $.50 cloth; $.06 postage. 

Tue SocioLocicAL VALUE OF CHRISTIAN- 
ity, By Georges Chatterton-Hill. Adam 
and Charles Black. 285 pp. Price $2.75; 
by mail of THe Survey $2.88. 

“Cristian Union in SocrAr SERVICE. 
By John C. Carlile. The Pilgrim Press. 
230 pp. Price $.75; by mail of THE Survey 
$.82. 

Tur CHurcH AND SociAL RErorms. By 
James R. Howerton. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
127 pp. Price $.75; by mail of THE Survey 
$.81. 

Tue Crercy ANp Socrat SErvicE. By W. 
Moore Ede. Young Churchman Co. 149 
pp. Price $.90; by mail of THE Survey $.96. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE LABOR MovEMENT. 
By William M. Balch. Sherman, French 
& Co. 108 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.07. 

Tue WorkINGMAN’s Curist. By Craig S. 
Thoms. Dodd, Mead & Co. 292 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of THe Survey $1.37. 

Tue GOSPEL or JESUS AND THE PROBLEMS 
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or Democracy. By Henry C., Vedder. 
Macmillan Company. 410 pp. Price $1.50. 
History of THE NortH AMERICAN YOUNG 


Men’s CuristTIaAn Associations. By Rich- 
ard C. Morse. Association Press. 290 pp. 


Price $1.00. 

. THe City CHurcH anp Its Socrat Mrs- 
By A. M. Trawick. Association 
166 pp. Price $.60. 


SION. 
Press. 


OCIAL SERVICE AMONG OHIO 
METHODISTS 


THE SPREAD of. social propa- 
ganda among Methodist conferences is 
noteworthy. Many of them have social 
service commissions, and these confer- 
ence commissions hold conferences of 
their own. The social service movement 
in Ohio Methodism was significantly 
demonstrated and promoted by such a 
conference held in Columbus. The pres- 
entation of such subjects as Minimum 
Wage Laws and Boards, The Training 
of the Minister, The Church and the 
Community for Social Service, and The 
Relation of the Social Movement to 
Industry, is indicative of the broadening 
interest and scope of discussion mani- 
fested in many church assemblies. 

‘The Ohio Committee on Exhibits and 
Surveys recommended the display of so- 
cial service exhibits at all the fall con- 
ferences in the state in separate sec- 
tions for city and rural work; the ap- 
pointment of a committee to prepare and 
publish charts for the annual conference 
exhibit, which is to include lists of 
speakers and subjects on the social 
movement. Every pastor was urged to 
leave a survey of his parish for the use 
of his successor. Social service teams 
to aid pastors in community work were 
provided for, and a committee to secure 
the support of the churches in promot- 
ing desirable social legislation was also 
appointed. 

The conference opposed the so-called 
home-rule amendment to the state con- 
stitution urged by the organized liquor 
interests. Dr. Washington Gladden who 
addressed the conference is reported to 
have said, “In the past few months I 
have been wondering if God had not 


chosen the Methodist church to lead in 
this great social movement.” 


AR AND THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL Y. M. C. A. 

AMONG THE great permanent 
progressive interests suffering devasta- 
tion by the war in Europe is the interna- 
tional work of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Over 200,000 members 
of the European association and nearly 
every one of the secretaries are reported 
to be in the ranks of the fighting armies. 

Although the general office of the 
World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations is located on neutral 
territory in Geneva, Switzerland, the 
mobilization of the Swiss army has’com- 
pletely disorganized the office force. 
The Paris association building has been 
transformed into a hospital. Its secre- 
tary has gone to the war leaving his 
wife in charge. The president of the 
French National Y. M. C. A. Commit- 
tee is chairman of the French Red 
Cross Society. 

The central building of the London 
association has been appropriated by the 
government as a recruiting station where 
2,000 recruits are quartered and trained. 
The general secretary vigorously im- 
proves the opportunity to do associa- 
tion work among these men. The Brit- 
ish Y. M. C. A. Council has its workers 
among the recruits at as many as 400 
places of mobilization. John R. Mott 
has given up his journey among the 
colleges of the levant and has gone to 
help in association work in Europe. 

The Council of the North American 
Student Movement has organized an 
effort to enlist the associations in all 
the colleges of the United States and 
Canada in prayerful discussion of the 
needs of the nations at war. It has also 
issued a little booklet on The Social 
Needs of Today in the Colleges of 
North America, which gives an in- 
spiring and suggestive account of the 
conference on social needs held under 
the auspices of the council at Garden 
City, N. Y., in April. Richard Henry 


Edwards, social service secretary of the 
student department, has just published | 
a helpful little guide to Volunteer So-_ 


cial Service by College Men. 
CHRIST-LIFE MOTION-PICTURE 


The energy of the film man has made 


its way to the conservative Greek Church 


of Roumania, and 9,000 feet of pictures 
setting forth scenes in the life of Christ 


is the result. 


The film has been shown. 


c 


widely throughout Roumania, the royal 


family have witnessed it, schools have 
been dismissed to allow the children to 
attend, and even the clergy have patron 
ized ‘the exhibitions. 

Describing this pictorial life of Christ. 
Dre. Petri, a German writer of note, 


says that scenically the film is beautifull | 
but religiously it must be termed a fail- 


ure. There is evidence in the selection 
of the Scenes, says Dr. Petri, that more 


fect than to religious teaching. 
The film was produced by Pathé Fréres 
and has been exhibited in America. 


CHURCH STUDY COURSES 


The “Church of Christ” at Dartmouth 
College is successfully building up the 
adult department of its church school by 


“attention was given to sensational ef, 


introducing courses of study, including, 
under Home Building, teachings on home’ 


hygiene, sex in the home, the household’ 


as a business concern; under The So- 
cial Significance of Alcohol as a Bever- 
age, instruction on the industrial, edu- 
cational, political, legal, 
aspects of the drink problem and the 
movements for its solution; under New 
Roadways to the Kingdom of God, 


and_ historical: 


scientific management as a moral and 


spiritual opportunity and industrial regu- 
lation by government. 
SOCIAL SERVICE LIBRARY 


The Yale School of Religion is the 
fortunate recipient of a Social Service 
library presented by the Prudential Life 


Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 


The first installment includes 8,000 vol- 
umes and pamphlets relating to the his- 
tory and work of state and national 
boards of charities and correction. 


JAIRUS’S DAUGHTER 
By Atice McCray WALTHER 


He stood before them, in the chancel, there— 


The crowd, with eager yearning face upturned, 
And eyes where sombre human passion burned,— 


Great human need and suffering and despair. 


Flame touched his soul. 


Of flesh, and law by human teaching learned?” 


Tongue tipped with fire, he told with spirit bare, 


Of how Jairus’s daughter lived again. 
Next morning at his door behold a throng: 


The lame and halt and blind; those among men 


Beneath the cross of pain low-bowed for long. 
He looked, and fled—he hid himself, for then, 
He sadly knew the weakness of the strong. 


“God! if I could but dare, 
Could I then meet that need—all bondage spurned 


Editorials 


REPORT in THe Survey for September 12 
> was severely adverse to the former Massachu- 
setts Board of Labor and Industries, appointed by 
Governor Foss and dismissed from office by Gov- 
ernor Walsh. It anticipated much from the new 
board appointed last spring. . 

- Numerous letters of protest have reached us 
from Massachusetts readers who, without criticiz- 
ing the new board, feel that the old board was not 


given fair consideration in Tur Survey, and that 


- 
‘ 


particular injustice was done the chairman, James 
A. Lowell, and the executive officer, Robert N. 
Turner, who had been active in securing work- 
men’s compensation and other labor legislation in 


_ Massachusetts. 


} 


A member of the headquarters staff of THe 
Survey has spent the greater part of a week in 
Boston, sifting the criticisms and statements from 
various sources. We feel that no good purpose 
would be served by an extensive recapitulation of 
the controversy. The members of the former 
board and its friends are generous in the desire 
that the present board be not unnecessarily em- 
barrassed by stirring up the issues in a situation 
now past. 

Like many another controversy, there have been 


two sides to this one.» Each side is upheld by per- 
sons whose interest in the bettering of industrial 


of great value. 


conditions is unquestioned. THe Survey’s report 
gave the impression of systematic failure on the 
part of the former board to do its duty. But from 
the standpoint of that board sufficient explana- 
tions could have been offered with respect to each 
of the specific points of criticism, and the editors 
regret that these were not given a sympathetic 
presentation. Without attempting to pass judg- 
ment on these specific points of criticism and de- 
fense, we should like to make very clear our con- 
viction of the sincere and practical purpose of the 
old board in laying out a policy which, through a 
term of years, they felt calculated to yield results 
The fruits of such a long range 
policy, of course, could not be gathered in the few 


~months they were permitted to hold office. 


IXTY-FIVE years ago, the feeble-minded 
were classed with the blind and the deaf as 
defective children to be educated, trained in in- 
dustry and graduated to self-support and self- 
control. The laws provided in most cases that 
they were to be discharged from the schools at 
their majority. So only the higher grades were 
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admitted (that is, the higher grade of imbeciles, 
for morons were not then recognized) and the 
rate of expense thought proper, was naturally 
very high. 

But as time went on it became more and more 
evident that mental defectives could not graduate 
to a successful free life. Their defect of mind 
was found to be just as permanent as the physical 
defects of blind and deaf. They could not be 
cured, they could be taught a great deal, but they 
remained feeble-minded. 

So the training schools became gradually both 
schools and asylums. The pitiful condition of 
the idiots led to public insistence that schools take 
them. in also. The facts were not fairly faced, 
and the result has been that these state schools 
have been clogged with unteachable idiots; and 
yet the per capita cost has only very slowly di- 
minished. 


FE are at last squaring with the problem, 
and the consensus of opinion is practically 
as follows: 


The three classes of the feeble-minded—idiots, 
imbeciles, and morons—are differentiated for 
the first time by means of the Binet test, and the 
classification is positive and exact. The scheme 
of provision for the three classes in brief outline 
is: 
For the idiots, asylum care equal to that of a 
well-conducted almshouse. They must be kept 
clean and warm, fed and clothed and protected. 
From the males, there is less danger than from 
the females; they are simply grown-up babies and 
will never procreate. The females, unhappily, 
are a source of danger, so much so that they are 
unsafe without infinite care, such as the common 
almshouse will rarely give. 

The imbeciles and morons are teachable. For 
them we need not only care, but education in use- 
fulness. To the imbecile the school must give the 
use of his muscles, must teach simple work, habits 
of cleanliness, obedience and industry. The moron 
gets much more from the school. Even though 
the three ‘‘R’s’’ may be the utmost limit of his 
scholastic attainments, he can get some little good 
from them. But, more important, he 1s suscep- 
tible of training to a high degree of usefulness. 
He can learn the simpler trades and become skil- 
ful in some of them. Especially is he at home 
with garden and farm work. He is often a good 
teamster, dairy hand, plowman. 

The moron girl can learn all forms of domestic 
work. In the care of the weaker of their own 
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kind these morons and the higher imbeciles shine. 
The maternal instinct is strong within them,— 
stronger, some workers with the feeble-minded 
even go so far as to maintain, than the repro- 
ductive instinct itself. 

After the school has done all it can, after the 
child has become a man or a woman in years and 
physique, then the industrial colony affords a per- 
manent, safe, happy and economically useful 
home. 


HETHER the asylum for the idiots and 

the colony for the adult imbeciles and 
morons should be conducted by the counties or 
as parts of state institutions for the training of 
feeble-minded youth, is a question that is much dis- 
cussed. There are arguments on both sides. So 
far, however, the state institutions have the pref- 
erence for all of the three divisions of work. 

There are two good reasons why the state in- 
stitution can wisely undertake under one manage- 
ment the complete work for the three classes: 
namely, asylum eare for idiots, training for the 
educable, industrial contro! for the adult. The 
first is that it is sometimes difficult to draw a mo- 
cise and permanent line between the higher grade 
idiot and the lower grade imbecile; an inmate 
once assigned to one class, should be transferred 
to another if an error has been made, or if, as 
often happens, he improves or retrogrades. Such 
changes can be made more easily if the depart- 
ments are under one general mane gement. 

The second and more important reason is that 
the surplus of labor which a wetached institution 
for the trained adults alone ma> find hanging 
heavily on its hands, can be well used in raising 
produce and doing household tasks for the other 
classes. The trained imbecile and moron can 
often be more profitably employed, under super- 
vision, in the care of the lower grades and of the 
younger children than in any other way. 


GIVE! GIVE! 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 

Church of the Messiah, New York 
EVER within living memory has there 
been such a need, or rather such an op- 
portunity, for giving as there is in this country 
today and will be to an ever-increasing degree 

through the winter that looms ahead. 

From the far-flung battlefields of Europe, where 
thousands of wounded are waiting the ministra- 
tions of surgeon and nurse; from Belgium, 
France, Prussia, Galicia, where fruitful fields 
have been turned into deserts and quiet resting- 
places into haunts of terror; from refugee camps 
of Brittany, Holland and England, where miser- 
able women and children, driven from their 
homes, stripped of their possessions, robbed of 
their loved ones, are crying out for bread, cloth- 
ing, shelter and ‘‘the sweet sacrament of conso- 
lation’’; from villages and cities of our own coun- 
try, where myriads will soon be tramping the 
streets in quest of jobs and alms,—from all these 
seattered areas of misery goes up a ery for help. 
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Never before were these areas so many. Never |) 
before were so many men, women and children | 
stricken all at once. Never before was anguish | 
so acute, weakness so pitiful, suffering so wide- |) 
spread, intense and horrible. Hence the need— j 
and the opportunity! | 

So complex is the situation, so great the dis- | 
tress, so many the calls for aid, that most of us | 
are simply overwhelmed, and in our confusion | 
and despair know not what particular way to | 
turn or what particular thing to do. In this con- 
tingency, it may not be amiss to lay down some 
rules or principles for guidance. 3 

In the first place, we must not desert the insti- | 
tutions and movements to which we have been | 
contributing in the past, in order to answer the 
new appeals incident to the European cataclysm. ’ | 
We must give today what we gave yesterday to | 
the National Consumer’s League, to our state child | 
labor committee, to our local association for the | 
unprovement of the condition of the poor. We | 
must keep our pew in the church, renew our 
pledge to the missionary or charity fund, make | 
our subscription to the settlement. To permit | 
any long-standing constructive and beneficent | 
piece of work to suffer or mayhap perish, be- | 
cause of even such an emergency as tunis which | 
now confronts us, would be inexcusable. 

Secondly, we must answer the needs of our own | 
poor and helpless. To leave these long-distance | 
victims of war to starve and freeze in order that — 
we may bring greater comfort to Belgians, French 
or Galicians, would again be inexcusable. 

Thirdly, we must send succor in a generous and 
never-failing stream to the stricken millions of 
Europe. The Red Cross Fund, the Belgian Fund, 
the Committee of Mercy Fund, and all the rest, 
must be kept ‘‘full, pressed down, shaken to- — 
gether, running over.’’ To suffer a single soldier 
to die or a child to starve because money for re- — 
lief failed even for an instant, would be well-nigh ~ 
criminal. 

But, you say, these principles are self-contra- _ 
dictory. We cannot do all these things at once. — 
To do one as it should be done is necessarily to 
neglect another. ie 

Yes—if we give as we usually give, from a sur- 
plus income! But to give as we usually give in 
these unusual times is really not to give at all! 
What we must do today is to give not merely the 
pennies which we can spare but the dollars which 
we think we need. To have what we usually have, 
do what we usually do, enjoy what we usually en- 
joy, is, these days, impossible even for the mil- 
lionaires. This is the hour of sacrifice, and sac- 
rifice means—sacrifice! 

Therefore, give—give what you can not afford, 
to the needs which have long held your highest 
allegiance and now touch your deepest emotions. 
Bid your neighbor to do likewise. Not even then 
will all needs be answered; they are too many and 
too great, these dreadful days. But you will at 
least have given not like the rich men, ‘‘of [your] 
superfluity,’’ but like the widow, ‘‘of [your] liv- 
ing,’’ and your soul can be at peace. 
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FROM MR. WALSH 

To THE Epitor: The editorial [THE 
Survey for November 14, page 175] re- 
|specting the Commission on Industrial 
Relations was duly received. 
I freely accept, as essentially correct, 
your statement of the gist of the con- 
versation in which reference was made 
\to supplementing the salaries of assist- 
ants to the Industrial Commission. 

Your kindly reference in this edito- 
rial, to my efforts is appreciated by me. 
Frank P. Watsu. 

Chicago, November 14. 


TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


| To THE Epitor: I was much interested 
in a recent article in THe Survey [Sep- 
tember 19] by E. A. Fitzpatrick entitled 
|The Universities and Training for Pub- 
lic Service. I recognize the value of 
practical training for young college men 
for the public service, both because it 
should create a body of efficient public 
‘servants, and because of the educational 
influence on students of political econo- 
my, who may themselves become teach- 
ers, or who may be thus led by such 
training to a more intelligent and defin- 
ite understanding of the problems of our 
government; but, as I read the article in 
question, I was not impressed that the 
method of teaching there laid down 
_would be conducive to thoroughness. A 
doctor’s degree is supposed to be based 
on a serious study of one subject, not 
on “a rather complete view of state gov- 
ernment, of legislation, of investigation 
of administration.” 

The limits of the article did not per- 
_haps permit of a clear statement of the 
work accomplished from which could be 

judged the thoroughness of the under- 
Standing acquired by the student of any 
one of the multifarious questions and 
problems which he must have encount- 
ered. His rather theatrical legislative 
experience must, of course, have been 
very interesting, but was it based on a 
careful study of the Constitution and 
the laws or rules which govern the ac- 
tion of the Legislature so that the stu- 
dent really knew the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature; its procedure; its powers and 
the legal limitations upon them; its 
methods of enforcing discipline; the or- 
ganization of its various committees 
both regular and special, whether sitting 
only during the session or continuing be- 
tween sessions for investigations and 
reports; its right to control appoint- 
ments, etc. 

Apparently, and I may be mistaken in 

my reading of the article, the student 
was put right into the thick of the legis- 
lative mill, and the real complications 
and difficulties of legislative procedure 
might well have escaped him in the ex- 
_citement of the picturesque and the per- 
sonal. In order that a study of a gov- 
ernment department by a graduate stu- 
dent be worthy of a candidate for a 


doctor’s degree, it must be based on a 
careful preparation, on a study not of 
“text-books” alone, but of the laws which 


create and which control the department; 


and its activities, as those laws are mod- 
ified by the Constitution and the courts. 
This would, of course, include far more 
than the law authorizing the govern- 
ment body to do some one thing. 

The student should also be familiar 
with the regulations of the department 
which he is studying and should know 
how far those regulations are consid- 
ered of doubtful legality and how far 
they are not enforced, or only enforced 
against persons who will not resist them. 

I will not take up your time to go 
into the matter more fully at present, 
but the point which I especially de- 
sired to make was the importance, ap- 
parently not considered in the article in 
question, of an accurate knowledge of 
the frame-work of law and regulation 
upon which a government institution is 
built as a prerequisite to an efficient in- 
vestigation. 

J. P. CHAMBERLAIN. 

[Columbia University. ] 

New York. 


To tHE Epitor: Mr. Chamberlain’s 
letter is based on an assumption that has 
no foundation in the article and was not 
under discussion. His question is of 
“the importance, apparently not consid- 
ered in the article in question, of an ac- 
curate knowledge of the frame-work of 
law and regulation upon which a gov- 
ernment institution is built as a prereq- 
uisite to an efficient investigation.” 

The Committee on Practical Training 
for Public Service has provided for am- 
ple safeguards and very careful super- 
vision of students in practical training 
through time records, service records, 
personal supervision, and the doing of 
things that need to be done. A descrip- 
tion of these may be found in detail in 
the preliminary report of the committee, 
pp. 337-355, a copy of which will be 
sent to any reader of THE SuRvEY upon 
request to the committee, Box 380, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Mr. Journey’s experience was based 
on day-to-day contact with legislators 
and the legislative process in all its 
forms. It was supplemented by careful 
study and daily conference. It was gen- 
uine; it was serious; it was earnest; it 
was anything but “theatrical.” This con- 
tact with the eternal flow of things is 
the only way academic instruction can 
be vivified. 

The Committee on Practical Training 
has now submitted to the universities 
several plans for training men for public 
service. The one called in question here 
relates to our proposed changes in the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree. The 
position of the committee is that it will 
be better for the individual and better 
educational practice if instead of keep- 
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ing the student within the university for 
three years, that that minimum residence 
period be spent partly within the univer- 
sity and partly without, by making it pos- 
sible for students of the social sciences 
for the second year to acquire such ex- 
perience as Mr. Journey had. 

Mr. Journey had been a scholar in 
political science in the University of 
Missouri and had just been awarded the 
fellowship in that department. He had 
a Satisfactory, not a profound, working 
knowledge of legislative organization 
and legislative procedure. He learned 
much in the course of his following of 
specific measures throughout their legis- 
lative history. He was there not merely 
as a spectator but as a participant. He 
was learning. He lived the processes he 
was learning during his stay in Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. Journey’s time sheet has surprised 
some. During the legislative session he 
spent even longer hours. The explana- 
tion is simple. Give our college youth 


The Widest 
Possible Range of 
Stereopticon Work 


The classroom, the lecture 
platform, and the lyceum 
all require in a projection 

. instrument not only sim- 
plicity of operation and 
optical accuracy, but 
variety. 


Every need can be met 
with some model of the 


Bausch Jomb 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


For lantern slides, for opaque ob- 
jects such as photographs, maps, 
specimens (shown in natural colors), 
or for both forms of projection. 
The Balopticon embodies the most 
advanced optical experience and 
meets in a practical way the require- 
ments of those who both give and 
deliver benefit from projection. 


Model C Balopticon—ideal lantern for 
slides—fitted with new nitrogen-filled 
Mazda lamp, absolutely automatic and 
best-known illuminant for purpose-— 
complete, $35.00. 


Write for our interesting book on Baloplicons 
giving details of all models. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


528 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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genuine problems in the midst of a real 
situation and you will have no longer the 
conventional indifferent college student, 
but an alert and profoundly interested 
one. He was always under the closest 
supervision and had every assistance 
that he needed. 

Mr. Chamberlain wants to know if 
Mr. Journey’s legislative experience was 
“based on a careful study of the consti- 
tution and the laws or rules which gov- 
ern the action of the legislature so that 
he really knew the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture,” etc. An analogy suggests itself. 
A man wanted to learn to swim. He was 
told that he must study the names and 
functions of the various muscles in- 
volved and their relation to the various 
organs of the body. He must not go 
near the water—and certainly not into it, 
however deep or shallow. He must per- 
fect the motions required in swimming. 
He did. He was thoroughly approved 
by his master. He was permitted to go 
to the pool. He jumped in. He sunk. 
He was rescued, we hope. 

The Committee on Practical Training 
for Public Service is opposed to unsup- 
ervised practical training. It doesn’t be- 
lieve in the “sink or swim” principle. It 
requires that men shall be assigned for 
practical training after one year of 
graduate study in places where genuine 
experience can be secured under ade- 
quate educational and professional sup- 
ervision. 

Epwarp A. FrrzPATRICK. 

Madison, Wis. 


OUR NEED OF PERSPECTIVE 

To THE Eprror: It is rather difficult to 
know just what Dr. Dole intends to sug- 
gest practically in the letter upon which 
you challenge comment [THE SuRVEY 
for November 7]. In such gentle 
breadth of view, expressed with such 
balanced restraint, are we to understand 
that the writer thinks that some devo- 


of supplying such outfits. 


We have just issued a pretly little Trousseau Booklet 
with detailed *‘ Outfit Lists” which we shall be glad 
to mail to any one on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 


7 OO OO ATTAIN ATATATAIAIAN 


The Bridal 


Trousseau— 


The most wonderful and joyful of shopping trips is that 
for the selection of the Bridal Trousseau. 


We have everything required in the widest 
assortment — Housekeeping Linens, 
Handkerchiefs, beautiful French Lingerie, dainty Silk 
and Knit Undergarments, Hosiery and Neckwear. 


tion is given to the “seamy” side of life 
which ought to be bestowed upon the 
“silent poor” or upon those whose suf- 
ferings are perhaps as artificial as were 
those of the princess deprived of sleep 
by the roseleaf? 

Can it be that Dr. Dole overlooks the 
fact that concentration is the one quality 
which makes for success? Is it possible 
that he has been influenced by presid- 
ing at the weekly meetings of a society 
whose sympathies are diffused over a 
world-wide range of topics, the multi- 
plicity of which can only produce suc- 
cessive waves of emotion? 

Deprived by an infirmity of hearing 
from attending these symposiums, the 
confinement of active interest to the few 
matters to which some kind of service 
can be given has really seemed to 
strengthen the moral fiber of a former 
member of the flock; the writer has felt 
the truth of the sentiment attributed to 
Mr. Edison that his deafness and the 
consequent isolation (which means con- 
centration) has enabled him alone to 
work out and accomplish his great de- 
signs. 

It seems as though in these crowded 
days breadth enough is almost forced 
upon us and that we are stretched and 
strained in a manner to exhaust all but 
unusual powers of assimilation. The 
lesson of the hour seems more than ever 
before in the world to limit vague di- 
vagations and to deepen and intensify 
actual endeavor. There is undoubtedly 
a waste of potential energy if it is ex- 
pended in the passing interest excited by 
a variety of appeals, followed by no ac- 
tive application of it. One recalls Lydia 
Languish in the play who exhausts her 
sympathies in sighing and weeping over 
the romances of the library and has 
nothing left but indifference and brutal- 
ity for her dependents. 

Ervine WINSLow. 


Boston. 


For very marty years McCutcheon’s has made a specialty 


possible 
Bed Coverings, 
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sociated Charities of Boston in the dif- 


ficult Roxbury neighborhood. “3 


HE Youngstown, Ohio, Charity Or- | 
ganization Society has a new work- } 


er in Maud C. Hoffman, who has been/ 


district visitor for the Columbus, Ohio, | 
Associated Charities 


During this period she 


school of the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy. 


HE Ohio State Board of Health has 


appointed Helen R. Stewart, R. N., 
as supervising nurse of its staff. Miss 


Stewart is a graduate of Brown Uni- 


versity and of New York Hospital 


Training School, has had charge of the 
surgical department in the Infirmary for 
Women and Children and was assistant 
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‘THE Charity Organization Society of || 

New Bedford, Mass., has a new sec- | 
retary in the person of Helen P. Kemp- 4| 
Miss Kempton is a graduate of | 
Bryn Mawr, and for several years has | 
been a district secretary with the As- | 


for three years. } 
devoted six |} 
months to emergent Red Cross rehabili- | 
tation work. She is a graduate of the | 
Louisville Normal School and has at- | 
tended the Charity Organization Insti- | 
tute in New York and the summer | 


superintendent of the Country Home for | 


Convalescent Babies at Sea Cliff, Long 
Island. She will not only supervise the 
local public health nurses of the state, 
but will also assist communities to se- 
cure nurses for public health nursing. — 


HE new executive head of the 
Zanesville, Ohio, Welfare Associa- — 
tion is Sara E. Coates, who has had a 
varied career in social work. Graduated — 


from Vassar in 1890, Miss Coates taught 


in a college and secondary schools, was — 
class superintendent of the Frances E. — 


Willard Settlement in Boston and was 
for five years executive secretary of the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Society of Newport, 
R. I. She has also been supervisor of 


\ 


case work of the Columbus, Ohio, As- — 
sociated Charities, and has had special — 


training with the Boston School of Do- 
mestic Science and the New York 


School of Philanthropy. 
D® Ebba Angren Dedderer, of the 
Lyceum, Stockholm, and Cornell 
Medical College, has been appointed to 
give all her time to the Brooklyn Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. Heretofore the society has had a 
man physician for part tithe service. 
Dr. Dedderer’s work will mean co-opera- 
tion with hospitals, dispensaries, school 
authorities and courts, as well as with 
private agencies. She will have the care 
of the 3,400 children in the society’s 
shelter each year; will appear as witness 
in criminal courts in cases involving 
young girls, and in those in which chil- 
dren are prevented wilfully by parents 
from receiving medical or surgical care. 
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Russell Sage Foundation 


| Working Girls in 
Evening Schools 
By Mary Van Kleeck 


Secretary Committee on Women’s Work 
Russell Sage Foundation 


A milliner by day. By night learning the better paid 
trade of straw-sewing 


A study of wage-earning women who are seek- 

ing to supplement an inadequate education 

| by attending evening schools. The facts secured, 

therefore, relate especially to the problems of in- 
dustrial training. 


SIGNIFICANT in showing the variety of 

occupations in which they work, the varying 
equipment and responsiveness of the schools, and 
the daily life and labor of these ambitious girls 
from almost every land who cap a hard day’s 
work with an evening of industrial training or 
classroom study. 


12mo. 258 pages, 110 illustrations. 
Price postpaid $1.50 


Survey Associates, Inc. 
Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 
105 East 22d St., New York 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, WITH TRAINING 
AND EXPERIENCE IN BOYS’ WORK 
SEEKS POSITION IN BOYS’ HOME, 
PLACE THAT CAN BE MADE A LIFE 
WORK DESIRED. ADDRESS _ 1299 
SURVEY. 


PHYSICIAN’S secretary, by graduate 
nurse; medical stenographer. Experienced. 
Best references. Address 2057 Survey. 


GRADUATE of Paris and Heidelberg 
Universities, specialist in tubercular, mental 
and nervous diseases, experienced in sani- 
tarium and institutional work, seeks suitable 
position. Address 2058 Survey. 


FOR RENT 


FOR RENT—18 room house, all modern 
improvements. Suitable for convalescent 
home. One block from beach and five 
minutes walk from railroad station. Call or 
address Miss M. Mackin, 2 Story Place, 
Arverne, Long Island. 


HE recent death of Sidney W. Wet- 
more of Anamosa, Iowa, has brought 


to light the story of a convict who made- 


good. It is revealed in a letter from 
Arthur C. McClaughry of Chicago, son 
of former Warden R. W. McClaughry 
and brother of Charles McClaughry, 
warden of the lowa State Reformatory 
at Anamosa, to Captain Michael J. Kane, 
assistant deputy warden of the Illinois 
state prison at Joliet. 

Sidney Wetmore was a prisoner at 
Joliet forty years ago, working as tele- 
graph operator in the office of the chief 
clerk. Upon his release in 1874, con- 
trary to precedent, he was retained by 
Major Robert W. McClaughry, then 
warden at Joliet, as a paid employe of 
the prison with the same duties as were 
assigned to him while a prisoner. He 
manifested a deep affection for the 
warden and his family ever after, fol- 
lowing them from one prison to another 
as an aid, wherever Major McClaughry 
took up a new position. For several 
years past he has been an officer at the 
Anamosa reformatory. 

Mr. Wetmore was always active in 
providing entertainment and amusement 
for the prisoners. Through his efforts 
a Christmas entertainment was given in 
the chapel at Joliet one Christmas morn- 
ing in the early eighties. A stage had 
been constructed, special programs 
printed, and a troupe secured to present 
an Irish farce, Muldoon’s Picnic. The 
men were so boisterous and hearty in 
their applause that the show ran an hour 
over the time scheduled, and made the 
prison steward frantic in his efforts to 
keep the turkey dinner hot. 

This occasion, says Mr. McClaughry, 
was the beginning of holiday entertain- 
ments at the prison, and of newer and 
more humane methods of discipline. 
Wherever he was, “Sid”? Wetmore, as he 
was always known, was a prime mover 
in endeavors to make the convicts’ life 
more endurable, both during imprison- 
ment and after. 


JOTTINGS 


Will the correspondent who wrote THE 
SuRvEY concerning Maternity Wards under 
the initials F. T. L., kindly give the editor 
her full name and address? 


Through the next few issues of the 
Modern Hospital will run a series of arti- 
cles by H. F. J. Porter, discussing in detail 
his plan for simple but effective horizontal 
fire-escapes for hospitals, by means of a 
fireproof wall, already referred to in THE 
Survey. The first of this series appears 
in the November number and records some 
of the amazing conditions which his investi- 
gation revealed in public institutions, such 
as hospitals and almhouses, in large cities 
of several states. 


The European war will not interfere with 
the preparations for the ninth International 
Congress on Social Insurance, scheduled to 
be held in Washington during the fall of 
1915. Should the war continue into the 
summer, the date of holding the congress 
may be postponed until the following spring 
or even later. Congress has appropriated 
$10,000 for the expenses of the meeting. 
Edward T. Devine is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee and Miles M. Dawson, 
secretary. 
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Russell Sage Foundation 


Care and Education of 
Crippled Children in 
the United States 


By EDITH REEVES 


Sues ens 


“UNITED WE STAND” 


A most practical book which describes 37 

hospitals, convalescent homes and asylums 
built for the cure, care, training and education 
of crippled children; and the work of 27 other 
hospitals and institutions which do a combined 
work for crippled children and others. 


'HE book is a revelation of the cheer, the hope- 

fulness and the surprising accomplishments 
of these brave little people, no less than of the 
patience and devotion of the surgeons, nurses 
and teachers who minister to them. 


8 vo. 264 pages, 110 illustrations. 
Price postpaid $2. 


Survey Associates, Inc. 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 
105 East 22d St., New York 


HELP WANTED 


WOMAN to assist in commercial laun- 
dry in girls’ reform institution in city. Ad- 
dress 2056 Sukvry. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—‘Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thou- 
sand have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mer. 


LA FOLLETTE’S WEEKLY 


Tells you fearlessly, candidly, interest- 
ingly the inside of public affairs--free to 
apcen the truth and champion the cause 
of true democracy and equal rights. 
Regular subscription price, $1.00- per 
year. We will send you La Follette’s 


10 WEEKS --- 10 CENTS 
ff you will send us the namea of five per- 
sons interested in the progressive cause. 


La Follette’s Weekly, Dopt. $ 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 


and the Religious Life,” by Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body sent free on application to the First 
Church in Roston (Unitarian) 64 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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of Safety. Director, Dr. William H. 1 
Tolman, 29 West 39th Street, New York, ‘\ 


cam 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Announcements for the next Calendar 
should reach Tur Survey before De- 
cember 9. 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 
CONFERENCES 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Virginia State 
' Conference of. Bristol, Va., Fall of 1914. 
Sec’y, Joseph T. Mastin, State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, Richmond, Va. 
‘“Ciry -Manacers, First Convention of. 
Springfield, O., December 2-4. Held at 
the call of Charles F. Ashburner, city 
manager, Springfield, O. 
‘Civic Association, American. Tenth An- 
/ nual Convention. Washington, D. C., 
| Dec. 2-4. Sec’y, Richard B. Watrous, 
/ 913 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Civic Feperation, National. Fifteenth An- 

‘ nual Meeting. New York city, December 
3-5. Sec’y, D. L. Cease, Metropolitan 
Tower, New York city. 

‘ConsuMERS’ Leacug, National. Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting. Washington, D. C., 
December 10-11. Gen. Sec’y, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, 106 E. 19th Street, New York. 


Economic Association, American. Prince- 
ton, N. J. December 28-30. Further in- 
formation may be secured by addressing 
the American Economic Association, 
Tihaca, WN. Ye 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 
for the Promotion of. Richmond, Va., 
week beginning December 7. Sec’y, C. A. 
Prosser, 140 West 42nd Street, New York. 

JewisH Women, Council of. Seventh Tri- 
ennial Convention. New Orleans, La., 
week beginning December 1. Exec. 
Sec’y, Miss Sadie American, 448 Central 
Park West, New York. 

Mrninc Concress, American. Seventeenth 
Annual Session. Phoenix, Ariz., Dec. 
7-11. Sec’y, J. F. Callbreath, Denver. 

Pustic HBErattH Association, American. 
Jacksonville, Fla., November 30 to De- 
cember 5. Sec’y, Prof. S. M. Gunn, 755 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

TUBERCULOSIS CONFERENCE, First Southern. 
Under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. Atlanta, Ga., November 30. 
Sec’y, Miss Rosa Lowe, Atlanta, Ga. 


LATER MEETINGS 
NATIONAL 


“CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, National Con- 
ference of. Forty-second Annual Meet- 
ing. Baltimore, Md., Spring, 1915. Gen. 
Sec’y, William T. Cross, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. 

STUDENT PROHIBITION CONVENTION, National. 
Topeka, Kansas. December 29, 1914, to 
January 1, 1915. Exec. Sec’y, Harry S. 
Warner, 156 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

TusBeErcu.osis, The National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of. Seattle, 
Wash., June 14-16, 1915. Sec’y, Dr. 
Charles J. Hatfield, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York. 

WorKERS FOR THE BiiInp, American Asso- 
ciation of. San Francisco, Cal., 1915. 
Sec’y, Charles F. F. Campbell, 911 Frank- 
lin Avenue, Columbus, O. 

Younc Women’s CuHristTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA, Na- 
tional Board of. Fifth Biennial Conven- 
tion. Los Angeles, Cal., May 5-11, 1915. 
Sec’y, Bertha W. Seely, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


National Society 


EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 


PANAMA-Paciric Exposition. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., February 20-December 4, 1915. 
Social Economy Department—Alvin E. 
Pope, San Francisco, Cal. 


PANAMA-CALIFORNIA Exposition, San Diego, 
Cal., January 1-December 31, 1915. Di- 
rector of Exhibits, E. L. Hewett, San 
Diego, Cal. 


SAFETY AND SANITATION, Second Inter- 
national Exposition of. Grand Central 
Palace, New York, December 12-19. 
Under direction of the American Museum 


INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects : 
named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi- 


zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always 


enclose postage for reply. 
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NATIONAL 


SouTHERN HEALTH ExHIBITION, with Amer- 
Association Conven- | 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla.. November 27 to} 
information of || 


ican Public Health 


December 7. Further 
Dr. C. E. Terry, Jacksonville, Fla. 


STATE AND LOCAL. 


SPRINGFIELD SURVEY Exuuisition, Spring- | 


field, Ill, November 21-December 1. 


Director, Mary Swain Routzahn, 130 E. 


22d Street, New York. 
Pustic HEALTH ExHIBirt. 
Chicago. December, 1914. 


\ 


t 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 Nast 22d St., New York. Owen 
It. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches, 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. ‘ 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 
Helping, Russell Sage foundation, 130 tb it-t 
22d St., New York. Correspondence, print- 

ed matter and counsel relative to institutions 
for children, child placing, infant mortality 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, ete. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS— National 

Child Welfare Exhibition Committee, 200 
b Wifth ave., New York, Charles I’, Powlison, 
Gen. Sec’y, Anna Louise Strong, Director of 
Exhibits. Bulletins covering Results, Organi- 
zation, Cost, Construction, etc., of Child Wel- 
fare Iixhibits. Will assist cities in organization 
and direction. Exhibit material to loan. 


7 XONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE—- 
American Assoc. for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 

Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp,, Exee. Sec'y. 

Literature on request. Traveling Hxhibit. 

Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations, 


Health 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Vub- 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins. Address Hilla. Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exec, Sec., 54 East 34th St., 
New York City. 


IFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE. Inc.,E. E. 
Rittenhouse, Pres. Gives life extension 
service to subscribers. Service No. 

$3.00 a year; Service No. 2 $5.00 a_ year. 
Consists of periodic health examinations, <n- 
spection service, and health bulletins on dis- 
ease prevention. Head office 25 West 45th 
St., New York City. ‘phone—Bryant 1997—1998, 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 
Association, Pres., Wm. Woodward, 
Washington; Sec’y, S. M. Gunn, Boston. 

Founded for the purpose of advancing the cause 
of public health and prevention of disease. Five 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Muni- 
cipal Health Officers, Sanitary Engineering and 
Sociological. Official organ American Journal 
of Public Health, $3.00 a year published month- 
ly. 3 months’ subscription, 50 cents. Address 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and 


Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th St., 
New York City. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., 
President. Six educational pamphlets. 10c 


each. Quarterly Journal, devoted to sex edu- 
eation, $1.00 per year. Dues—Active, $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau, 


City -Clubey 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- : 


giene Association. Vres., Dr. 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 
St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union §$ 
New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. l 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. E, F. Rob 

bins, Exec. Sec., Room 51, 105 East 224 St., 
New York. ‘To unite all government health 
agencies into a National Department of Health 
to inform the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 


uare, | 


enry M. . 


ee 


the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 


105 Bast 22nd St. New York. 
Hatfield, M.D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members. 


Charles J. 


OCIAL HYGIENK—The American Social 
Hygiene Association (Inc.), 105 W. 40th 

St., New York. Div. Offices: Chicago, Me- 
Cormick Bldg.; San Francisco, 
Full information on request. Individual and 
society membership. The Association is or- 
ganized to promote sound sex education, the re- 


Phelan Bldg. 


duction of venereal diseases, and the suppres- — 


sion of commercialized vice. 
W. Eliot. Executives, James B. Reynolds, Coun- 
sel; William F, Snow, M.D., Gen’l Sec’y. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


, 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON REC- 
REATION—A classified list of signincant 
publications on recreation giving publisher, 

price, and printed description. Cities issuing 
reports on recreation administration are also ir- 
cluded. Price 10 cents. Department of Rec- 
reation, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Bast 22né 
Street, New York City. 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 1 Madison Ayve., 
sis New York City. Howard S. Braucher, 
ec’y. 
Play, playgrounds, public recreation, Monthly 
magazine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


Social Problems 


ANADIAN WELFARE LEAGUE—Room 10 
Industrial Canada. 


gration; Community Work; Organized Philan- 
thropy. 


President, Charles — 


free. 


5 


<2 inebriety. - 
sociological and economic standpoint. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
‘| The Federal Council of the Churches of 
, Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
“A Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
vice’ (Paper .30; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
formation regarding social movements in all 
the churches. For literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
105 DB. 22nd St., New York. 


Commission on Social Service of the Vro- 
testant Episcopal Church, ; 

Yor literature and other information address 
the Iield Secretary, Rev. I. M. Crouch, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


A) Conmissic SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 

American Unitarian Association through its 

Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer _S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 
' for concise information concerning the 
condition and progress of the Negro 

Extended bibliographies. Full index. 
Price 25c. By mail 30c. Negro Year Book 
Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
‘gro race. 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMITON, VA. 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth. ‘Great 
educational experiment station.’ Neither 

a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. H. B. Irissell, 
Principal; I. K. Rogers, Treasurer; W. H. 
‘Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


Employment Exchange 


OCIAL WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT EX- 
CHANGE —The Department for Social 
Workers of the Intercollegiate Bureau of 

Occupations registers properly qualified men 
and women for positions in social, religious and 
civic work, The needs of organizations seeking 
workers are given careful and prompt atten- 
tion. Emma P. Hirth, Manager, 130 Hast 22d 
Street, New York City. 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 

training librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. 
A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications’ on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 E. Washington St., Chicago. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex. 
For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen. 
Secy., 238 East 48th Street, New York City. 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National 
of Kemedial Loan Associations, 
2°nd St., N. Y. Arthur H. Hern, 
Reports, pamphlets, ard forms for societies _ 
Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Federation 
130 E. 


Temperance 


NTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Dept. of Publishing Interests, Box AK, West- 
erville, O. Headquarters for literature on 

temperance and national prohibition movement ; 
books, maps, charts, posters, leaflets, pamphlets, 
tracts, cartoons. Scientific studies of the question 
Authoritative statistics from 
We can 
furnish practically everything that has been 


‘published on this question, anywhere in the 


‘ 


World; in English and various other languages. 


. 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY —National Con- 

sumers League, 106 East 19th St., New 

York, Mrs. tlorence Kelley, Gen'l Secy. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership fee $1.00 in- 
eludes current pampblets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN—National Women’s 

Trade Union League stands for. self gov- 

ernment in the work shop. through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. ‘Life 
and Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, 10ec a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Vres. 
Miss Alice Henry, Editor. 127 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 

League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
a New York. Organizing Secy, Jean Ham- 
ilton. 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—‘'The Club Work- 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. 

C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The Association Monthly. Vres., 
Miss Grace H. Dodge. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, Iree literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS —American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 
School. Vublishes Journal of Llome Kconomics, 
DVUV pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 
Summer 1915. Address Roland Park, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Industry 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION-The National 

Society for the Promotion of Industrial 

Kducation—promotion, discussion, investi- 
gation, publications, clearing house of informa- 
tion, legislation, experimentation, constructive 
work and co-operating agency. lor literature, 
address C. A. Prosser, Secretary, Room 415, 105 
Bast 22d Street. New York City. 

ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment ; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety ; Workmen's 
Compensation and Social Insurance, Leg- 

islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. 

American Labor Legislation Review, quarter- 
ly, sent free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, 
New York City. John B. Andrews. Secretary. 


RISONS—NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
PRISONS AND PRISON LABOR, 319 
University Hall, Columbia University, New 

York City, Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Chairman, [Executive Com- 
mittee; R. Montgomery Schell, Sec.-Treas. 
Prison conditions throughout the country ex- 
amined with recommendations for constructive 
reform. Vamphlets free to members, $5.00 a year. 


IN INDUSTRY .—In- 

ie x 5 . creases EFFICIENCY 

and GOOD-WILL. Pro- 

motes physical, mental and mora! welfare—indi- 

vidual and community. Serves skilled and un- 

skilled workers. Teaches English and Citizen- 

ship to foreigners. Information furnished 

through Local associations, State committees, or 

Industrial Department, International Commit- 
tee, 124 East 28th Street, New York. 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 E, 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. J’amphlets on family treat- 
ment, community study, relief, transportation, 
etc., sent free. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Vlymouth, Ct., Chicago, Mrs. John M. 

Glenn, President, W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. Pro- 
ceedings carefully indexed comprehend all fields 
social work. Bulletins and misc, publications. 
Conducts information bureau. Forty-second 
annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19, 
1915. Membership $2.50. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 

ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 

Francis H. McLean, gen'l sec’y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
operation in social programs in the United 
States. 


Clubs and Settlements 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National Head- 
quarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
3 A clearing house for information on sub- 
jects relating to work with boys. Printed mat- 
ter distributed; clubs organized; workers fur- 
nished; conferences conducted. Invites mem- 
bership. Club $2.00; individual $1.00. Thomas 
Chew, President; C. J. Atkinson, Executive 
Secretary. 


ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
problems disclosed by settlement wok: secks the 
higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 
Union Vark, Boston, Mass. 


Immigration 


ORTH AMERICAN CIVIC LEAGUE FOR 

IMMIGRANTS, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 

TION.—Government ineasures for the pro- 
tection, education, naturaliza i 
tion of immigrants. Bill drafting and assi 
ance in local laws, regulating employment agen- 
cies, bankers, transportation agents, land agents, 
and all matters affecting aliens. Ilrances A. 
Kellor, Managing Director, No. 95 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National) Dcevartment Immigrant 
Aid meets girls at docks; visits, advises, 

guides; has international system safeguarding. 
Work in Religion, Vhilanthropy, Education, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Sadie American, 
Exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York. 


IMMIGRATION SER- 

e & is ‘ VICE—14 secretaries at 
European ports. 12 sec- 

retaries at North American ports. 
taries at railway stations in four cities. 300 
associations teaching Iinglish, Citizenship and 
giving friendly aid. Inquire of Local or State 
associations or Industrial Department, Interna- 
tional Committee, 124 East 28th St., New York. 


Secre 


Civie Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-—National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 

delphia. William Dudley Foulke, Vres.; 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
civic education, franchises, school extension, 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 

To study and develop the social survey and so- 
cial exhibit as measures for community im- 
provement. The Department publishes pamph- 
lets on and reports of surveys and exhibits, 


ICE INVESTIGATIONS—The Department 
of Investigation, American Social Hygiene 
Association (Charles W. Eliot, Pres.) is 

prepared to conduct vice investigations for state 
or municipal commissions and citizens commit- 
tees. Members of the staff have participated 
in obtaining the information used in such well 
known reports as those on Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Syracuse, Elmira, Lancaster, Mas- 
sachusetts and others. Address: 105 W. 40th 
St., New York city. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOv- 
ERNMENT-—tThe Short Ballot Organiza- 
tion, 383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, Vres.; Richard S. Childs, 
Sec'y. National clearing house for information 
on these subjects. Vamphlets free. Vublishers 
of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters. 


LCOHOL QUESTION~—The Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation, 23 Trull St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., maintains a library of the 

literature of the alcohol question, including 
hygienic, industrial, economic, and sociological 
relations ; promotes new investigations and sur- 
veys; publishes in the Scientific Temperance 
Journal and other literature, results of relia- 
ble researches; furnishes graphic illustrations 
in the form of models, posters, and Jantern 
slides for Traveling Exhibits. 


IVIC IMPROVEMENT IN THE LITTLE 
TOWNS By Miss Zona Gale. A special 
bulletin telling WHAT one Civic Improve- 
ment League did for its town and HOW it 
did it. A fine message of help and advice to 
all small communities ambitious to be cican 
and beautiful. 28 pages. Paper cover. Single 
copies 25 cents. Published and for sale by 
AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, 911 Union 
Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C. - 


ITY PLAN REPORTS-—A Selected List for 

sale. For particulars, address Supply De- 

partment, American Civie Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


i} 
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TYRRET. PRINT, NEW YORK, 


